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MICRO Precision Switches 4 a 


CONTROL BACK GAUGE LIMITS ON THIS BIG 
tet a MICRO SWITCH Engineer 


CINCINNATI SHEAR 3 aa tow oulcon 


“use MICRO Precision Switches 
as @ principle of good design” 


Management men concerned with manu problem | 
facturing industrial equipment will be ponents! Con pa 
interested in the experience of the Cin found constant 
cinnati Shaper Co., makers of the famous all hinds 
Cincinnati Shear. This manufacturer dis MICROSWITCH 


covered that, by installing two small special switche 


MICRO precision switehes in the back MICRO either | 


e dial of the Shear, the backward 

and-forward limits of the gauge could he 

led. These MICRO units 

control, greater de 

pen labilitv. more trouble-free operation 
ind lower nu iintenance costs! 

Thus Cincinnati's design engineers found 


in MICRO the ready answer to a big MICRO SWITCH 


MICRO @ SWITCH 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


HONEYWELL 


A DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR COMPANY 
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Dangerous acid 
travels safely in rubber train 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


NDUSTRY needs a lot of acid. Work- 

men used to lug it from place to 
place in big glass bottles. But acci- 
dents did happen. Bottles would slip, 
crash, spatter acid in every direction. 
With 20% breakage each year, it was 
expensive replacing the wasted acid, 
but even harder on the workmen. 

A steel company in the east knew 
that rubber linings were used in tank 
cars that carried acid. They wondered 
if the same thing on a smaller scale 
—a miniature railroad—could solve 
their problem. 


What had made the acid-carrying 
tank car possible was a development 
made years ago by B. F. Goodrich. BFG 
engineers had found a way to attach 
rubber to steel, to make a leakproof 
tank able to hold many of the most 
corrosive acids. 

B. F. Goodrich rubber lined the two 
miniature tank cars you see in the pic- 
ture. That was 14 years ago. Ever since, 
this rubber railroad has been scooting 
around the sprawling steel mill, de- 
livering acid wherever it’s needed. 
Gone forever is the costly breakage, 


loss of acid, danger to workmen. 

This is typical of B. F. Goodrich re- 
search which is constantly at work to 
develop new products and improve 
applications of older ones. That's why 
— no matter what rubber products you 
use — it pays to check regularly with 
your BFG distributor, to make certain 
you get all the latest improvements and 
savings. The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Industrial & General Products Divi- 
sion, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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Could your partner’s wife fill his job? 


te LD your partnership be carried on as profitably as 
A it is now if your partner’s wife, instead of your part- 
ner, were sitting at his desk? 
This is a question that deserves frank discussion by all 
partners in business. For the successful continuance of a 


partnership is often a serious problem when a partner dies. 


The death of a partner may mean, for example, that 
unsatisfactory arrangements with heirs have to be made 
or as an alternative that the business must be reorganized, 


refinanced, and a costly new start made. 


..+ Unless there isa fund ready at hand to buy the interest 
of the partner who has died. 


The best and cheapest way to make sure that such a 
fund will be available—free and clear when needed—is 
through Life insurance. 

Each of the partners in your business arranges insur- 


ance on the lives of the other partners. And from that time 
on, each of you is assured that there'll be money on hand 


to buy out a partner’s interest, should 


You are assured, too, that the port 


ceive will never have to be sacrificed in 


tion for a fraction of its value. 


A Travelers Business Life Insurance 


less than the bare interest on money you 


to buy the share of a deceased partner. 


Talk to your attorney about this pro! 


your business. Then, call in your Tr 


broker and ask him to work up a plan 


exact needs. If you'd like the name 


a ' 
lravelers man nearest you, we will se 


1€ pass On. 


your heirs re- 


forced liquida- 


Plan usually costs 


| have to borrow 


lem of « ontinulng 


velers agent or 
that suits your 
iddress of the 


t on request, 


nora insures The Travelers 


Al roe 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Trave 
pany, The Travelers Fire lasurance Company, 
Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 


NSURANCE 


lers Indemnity Com- 


lhe Charter Oak Fire 
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{ sociat SECURITY 

UNEMPLOYMENT TAX 

WORKMEN'S COMPEN- 
SATION 

PENSION PAYMENTS 

VACATIONS 

OVERTIME 

PAYROLL BOOKKEEPING 





Avoid these Hidden Costs 


with 


Elwell-Parker Trucks 


One Elwell-Parker industrial power 
truck gives you the muscle power of 
at least ten men. It safely performs 
many jobs impossible by manual 
means, and works 3 to 5 times faster. 
Due to the soaring costs of scarce 
common labor, E-P trucks pay for 
themselves many times during their 
15 years or more of life. In addition 
to direct savings, Elwell-Parkers 
eliminate all the hidden costs of 
manual labor listed above. These 
extras increase payroll costs 40 to 
50%. Thus E-P 

trucks pay ‘“‘con- 

tinuing extra divi- 

dends besides ac- 

tual wage savings”. 

(® this €-P fork truck hos 


made a 60% saving 
in man-hours. Request 


FREE BULLETIN on “Industrial Logistics”. 
Write for it and name your product. The 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co., 4006 St. Clair 
Avenue, Cleveland 3, Obio. 


ELWELL-PARKER 


Power Industrial Trucks 
Since 1906 





You’re paying for an ideal system of record retention 


---why not get it—now? 


Every record properly filed and continuously under con- 
trol... every record systematically classified and safely 
stored for the period of time serving your own needs 
and all legal requirements ...every record preserved 
and indexed in the form that’s most convenient and eco- 
nomical for you... all this you're paying for right now 
in one way or another. But do you actually have such a 
system for well planned, efficient Record Retention? 


Free Booklet Gives You a Yardstick 
of Performance 
A wealth of practical ideas accumulated by Remington 


Rand in years of business systems leadership, is available 
to help you solve Record Retention problems. Much of 





*You can “rent” experienced supervisors and/or com- 
plete office staffs from our Business Services Depart- 
ments for record reorganization and other peak load 
assignments, including punched-card accounting and 
microfilming. 











this experience is condensed in our ne' 
let, “A Basic Plan...” 
time, filing space and equipment... how to organize a 


24-page book- 
telling how to save on clerical 
retention plan and follow it through successfully . . . how 
to evaluate records in terms of fire and other types of 
protection ...and how your complete changeover can 
be made to a new, ideal system without burdening your 
office staff with extra work.® For a free copy—and there’s 
no obligation — visit our near- 

est Business Equipment Cen- 

ter or write to Management 

Controls Reference Library, 

Room 1063, 315 Fourth Ave- 

nue, New York 10. 
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Raybestos-Manhattan engineers have developed conveyor belts that are clearly 
ahead of the field in fastener-holding strength, troughability, flexibility, and tear- 
resistance . . . belts specially cushioned for heavy duty shock loading. Heavier 
construction for long lifts, high tensions, grueling loads . . . lighter constructions 
for factory materials handling, package conveyors and food belts . . . are all in 
a day’s work at Raybestos-Manhattan * Conveyor Belts may not be your problem 
today, but whenever you think of transmission, conveyor, V-belts or hose . . . 
or any industrial rubber product — remember ‘“Raybestos-Manhattan makes it’: 
Consult your R/M representative. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


es 8 JO 


Roll Covering Tank Lining Abrasive Wheels 





Flat Belts V-Belts Conveyor Belts 








Other R/M products include: Industrial Rubber @ Fan Belts @ RadiatorHose © Packings © Brake Linings © Brake Blocks 
Clutch Facings © Asbestos Textiles ©@ Sintered Metal Parts © Bowling Balls 





After Four Years of Television— 


hat’s Happen 


Radio is building early momentum 
for one of the biggest seasons in its 
history —for 1952-1953 


The Fall schedule of the CBS Radio Network is 
getting set months ahead of previous years. /t’s 
already 80 per cent as far along as last year’s 
schedule was on September Ist. And it’s aglitter 


with such magic-name stars as... 


JACK BENNY (in his 21st year of radio, a greater 
showman to listeners and critics than ever)... 
ARTHUR GODFREY (marathon host and salesman— 
with three of radie’s top-rated shows)... 
MARIE WILSON (blonde beauty and shining dim- 
wit of “My Friend Irma”)... 
ART LINKLETTER (nimble emcee and sure guaran- 
tee that “People Are Funny”)... 
ALL THE HOLLYWOOD CELEBRITIES of “Hallmark 
Playhouse,” “Suspense,” and “Screen Guild The- 
atre”...As well as EDWARD R. MURROW, ERIC 
SEVAREID, LOWELL THOMAS, ROBERT TROUT—and 
more than 25 other top newsmen—reporting the 
drama of an election year. 

With a new season a half-year away, sponsors 
too are off to an early start. On CBS Radio— 
PROCTER & GAMBLE will continue its 10 shows— 


and its 911-week sponsorship... 


Details of computations in this advertisement available on request. 


ing to 


WESTINGHOUSE will present a get-out-the-vote 
series—and CBS Radio’s election coverage... 
PHILIP MORRIS will start a second half-hour show... 
And sales reports show Fall contracts for 
AMERICAN TOBACCO...R. J. REYNOLDS... LEVER 
BROTHERS...PILLSBURY MILLS...HORMEL...TONI 


..» MARS—among other bellwether advertisers. 


All these pre-season signs are a tribute not only 


to CBS Radio—but to the values of all radio. 


For there’s a conviction about radio that’s 
spreading all through business; a prominent agency 
executive says—“In the face of the liveliest com- 
petition I can remember, radio has proved itself, 
all over again, the best way to create volume sales 
—at lowest cost —everywhere in the country.” 


There’s a new radio listening pattern— 
that assures continued low cost 


Listeners today are buying more than a half mil- 
lion new radio sets every month....They keep on 
buying new radios to match listening habits with 
living habits. 

In addition to 36 million living room radios, 
they've bought 41 million “secondary” sets —for 
kitchens, bedrooms, bathrooms, and dens...and 


23 million sets for automobiles. 





Radio? 


(Clock radios alone are selling at the astonishing 
rate of 100,000 a month. One manufacturer has 
already sold more than two million. ) 

The result: More than half of all radio listening 
is outside the living room....And in total listen- 


ing, people spend more time with radio than with 





any other medium. 


This is the basis of radio’s continuing economy. 
g y 


The choices that face advertisers 
today favor radio 


In terms of audiences, a mass advertiser today 
may choose to spend a dollar for 944 radio listen- 
ers...or 365 television viewers...or 334 magazine 
readers...or 240 newspaper readers. 

In terms of advertising frequency, he may 
choose to reach a given number of prospects once 
in newspapers...or 1.3 times in magazines...or 
1.5 times in television...or 3.9 in radio—at no 
difference in cost. 

With other media rates still on the rise, the con- 
tinuing low cost of radio has new appeal for 
advertisers. For it offers the numbers of people 
that support volume that secures profit. And 
permits frequency of advertising impressions—the 
pre-selling repetition that is today’s best stand-in 


for clerks in self-service stores. 


Network leadership is established 
more clearly than ever 


Advertisers find the advantages of radio greater 


on CBS Radio than on any other network: 


CBS Radio has the biggest average audience: 


*Bosed on Nielsen-Ratings, Oct. ‘S!-March (Ist report) “52 


CBS Radio has most of the top programs —more 


than all other networks combined: 


*Based on Nielsen-Ratings, Oct. “Si-Jon, ‘52 


CBS Radio offers the lowest cost- nist -thousand: 


Rees: peat, 


NETWORK B NETWORK C NETWORK D 





*Averoges, Advance Nielsen-Rating basis, Oct. ‘S!-March (Ist report) “52 


Next season give your product the support of net- 


work radio—in all seasons the most efficient force 





in mass distribution. On CBS Radio, give it more 





of what radio can give it best. 





THE CBS RADIO NETWORK 


Where America Listens Most 





READERS REPORT 


Boosting Tariffs 


Dear Su 

Congratulatio1 your editorial 
“That Tariff Pr Is Here Again” 
[BW May3'52 

It takes intestinal fortitude to say 
things like that, but it’s the kind of 
thing that must uid and under- 
stood widely to enable our nation to 
steer a wise and cor tent course, both 
domestically and int itionally, in the 
years ahead 

Kart Hopson 

EXTENSION PRICI IALIST 
COOPERATIVE EX N WORK IN AGRI- 

CULTURE & HON ONOMICS 
STATE OF WASHIN 


Appraising U.S. Unions 


Sirs: 

I think the idea of a series for busi- 
nessmen on maj is an excellent 
one, and | found t tory of the long- 
shore unions, “ILA: Dock Union Is 
Pariah to Labe \lovement Itself” 


. » | [BW Apr 19 to be on the 
} jf ‘a whole a ver mary 
CASE OF THE 1 There is one fa point on which 
: I think your st icorrect. In my 
PAPER THIN : a. draft report for t Y. State Board 
; iE of Inquiry, I, too, f ito the error of 
i concluding that ¢ A had a union 
j ‘ shop agreement with the N. Y. Ship 
EN AY ; a ping Assn. Wh vent over this 
‘ ’ account with th g Assn. people 


i and with the att for ILA, I was 
; told that such w t the fact; that 
the present agt t does not pro 


In one year, carbon dioxide corrosion completely destroyed this power a a 

. : ; : . vide for a union ind that ther« 
plant’s new return line. Inspection revealed badly pitted sections, cast had never been nition of such 
iron elbows eaten paper thin. This needn’t have happened. For status for the ILA eems that Ryan 
Dearborn Formula 702* prevents such destruction, now protects these at one time did start to set the ma 


lines. Its action is simple . . . almost magical. A microscopic film chinery in operat to provide for a 
- rae ‘ P union shop vote t that the process 
automatically coats inside pipe surfaces to prevent corrosion . . . heals + 

was never comp! 


surfaces where rust scale has broken away. In addition, it improves I also have the impression that 
heat transfer, reducing steam production cost, is easily fed into feed the union has t been particularly 
lines or direct to boiler. This is but another example of Dearborn anxious to get a u hop since there 
has been no great position to hire 
‘Ma cman nonunion men therwise try to 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY | Preak up the un 


Merchandise Mart Plaza ° Chicago 54, Illinois NARD P. ADAMS 

Offices in Principal Cities —" nos a ft on 
K In Conada, Dearborn Chemical Company, Lid, 2454 Dundes St, W, Toronto 9 N. Y. STATE SCH F INDUSTRIAL & 
now Your LABOR RELATIONS 


os CORNELL UNIVERS 


Engi 4 ITHACA, N. Y 


This is but another way that I SPY [OTL 

Dearborn water treatment and 4 . ’ 

rust preventives can save you . a > iA = Businessman 5 Creed 

time and money. Whether you : Gentlemen: 

operate an oil well or a pipe THE LEADER IN Vous article « W. J. McNeil, As 
hi ind ial i : m J arose A gatl 
ioe. iain ae WATER TREATMENT AND sistant Secretary of Defense [BW— 
line, your Dearborn Engineer can 10 ie ae -1-1 8d a hd Apr.19°52,p74}, i reflection of ad- 
help you. Call on him without 
obligation, 
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products at work, 


mirable accomplishments by successful 
businessmen who at personal sacrifices 











“Picture packages” by Shellmar stand out on retail 
counters. Full-color gravure printing reproduces 
the product in all its natural goodness... inspires 
customer-confidence. And the distinct individuality 
of a “picture package” makes a lasting brand 

name impression on shoppers. 


This Shellmar “picture package”’ of sparkling 
Durofoil® does much more than merely 


In Liquid Film, Cellophane, 
Pliofilm, Polyethylene, Foil 

. simple or full-color 
printing . . . there’s a Shell- 
mar package to best pro- 
tect and sell your product. 


catch the eye. It provides perfect product 

protection . . . seals in the freshness and flavor of 

Zero Frozen Custard . .. seals out moisture and 
contaminating odors. 

In foil or film, make your next package a Shellmar 
“picture package.’ Get the complete story on packaging 
materials, design, printing, and fabrication from 

your Shellmar Packaging Counselor today. 


Shellmar Products Corporation * Mt. Vernon, Ohio 


Plants: Mt. Vernon and Zanesville, Ohio © South Gate, Calif. 
Mexico City © Medellin, Colombia ® Sao Paulo, Brazil 


}&« Shellmar 


“Successful Package Creations” 


i) 
8 The Mark of Successful Package Creations 








DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 


NEW FRONTIER EDITION 


eiGu#tu or a Sees es 
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Tall Tale 


Speaking of bouncin’ recalls the 

time Cyclone Sue defied Pecos Bill on 

their weddin’ day by trying to ride his 
horse. Got throwed so high she had to duck 
to miss the moon. When she came down a 
couple hours later, she lit square on her spring 
steel bustle and bounced back to the moon. 
Finally, after 3 days of bouncin’, Bill relented 
and pulled the Gulf of Mexico over for her 
to land in. Caused a tidal wave that 
swamped Corpus Christi, but Sue came 

out gentle as a dove. 


/ 
/ 


*| 


to Fabulous Fact 


Pecos Bill never claimed credit for inventing the idea 
of absorbing motion in a body of water. Maybe he 
guessed the future usefulness of such fluid damping 
might be sadly limited by the fickleness of fluids 
Ac low temperatures, they no longer flow; at 
high temperatures they thin out or evaporate. 


Such frailties are not character- 
istic of Dow Corning silicone ali 
fluids. They maintain: a more > 
nst viscosity over a w Fy 
constant viscosity over a wider yart] b 
temperature span than other B SU IK, 
Dike 


liquids. And, by so doing, they @ 
remove the age-old limitations 
placed on the usefulness of fluid 


damping. 


Dow Corning 200 Fluids are used 
to do all sorts of “‘impossible”’ 
things. They eliminate the flut- 
tering of the instrument pointers 
on your dashboard; keep your 
car door locks from freezing; re- 
duce the torsional vibration of 
crankshafts in automobile and 


diesel engines. 





These and many other fabulous 
facts are described in our newest 
publication, ‘“What’s a Siii- 
cone?’’ We'll be glad to send you 
a copy. Simply address your re- 
quest to Department E- 17. 


DOW CORNING 
CORPORATION 





DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS - NEW YORK + LOS ANGELES - WASHINGTON, D.C. 
In Canada: Fiberglas Canada Ltd., Toronto + In England: Midland Silicones Ltd., London 
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are serving in government for the good 
of the country. 

Underlying McNeil’s success is the 
creed on which he seems to operate: 
There is no limit to the good a man 
can do—if he doesn’t care who gets 
the credit. 

R. B. Curry 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
APPLIED PHYSICS LABORATORY 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
SILVER SPRING, MD 


Big Pork Barrel 
Dear Sirs: 

Congratulations on your excellent 
flood-control story [BW—May10’52, 
p114]. It certainly covers all phases of 
flood control and with fair and just 
statements on the controversial issues. 

You say that the system of dry dams 
of the Miami Conservancy District 
“works fine where normal drainage 
isn’t too heavy.” As far as I know, 
they have never tried out on 
larger streams, but most hydraulic engi- 
neers can see no reason why they would 
not work on a larger scale. They would 
give flood control without the objection 
of permanently flooding large areas of 
valuable farming land by multipurpose 
dams. 

Under the heading “Vote-Bait,” you 
say: “Big dams are big politics, too. 
The congressman who gets one for his 
district is a hero.” Small, hastily 
planned flood-control projects for “Po- 
dunk Creek” are little politics and have 
helped reelect many a congressman 
and senator, but they often cost more 
than the land they protect from floods, 
and they add up to “big pork barrel.” 

The only way to prevent this kind of 
“pork barrel” project is to require a 
local contribution, if only to the extent 
of paying for the land that must be 
purchased. This contribution was re- 
quired prior to the Flood Control Act 
of 1938. 


been 


Ricwarp W. SmirH 
MANAGER 
NATURAI 
CHAMBER OI 
WASHINGTON, D. ¢ 


RESOURCES DEPT 
COMMERCE OF THE U. 


Theoretical or Practical? 
Sir: 

As a practicing engineer, I was much 
interested in your report [BW —Apr.26 
’52,p60] of Dr. Vannevar Bush’s speech 
to the effect that applied scientists will 
be taking over the functions of the 
engineer, since the former are more 
flexible and adaptable. 

Dr. Bush’s point seems to be that, 
as technology progresses, the man who 
applies it must be better versed in basic 
science and that present-day engi- 
neers are too wrappe d up m techniques 
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CHRYSLER AIR RAID SIREN 


Offers Greatest Sound Range aft Least Cost 


400-mile-per-hour blast carries shrill 
warning 4 miles under normal conditions 


Powered by the great Chrysler 180 horsepower Industrial 
V-8 Engine, the Chrysler Air Raid Siren is the most power- 
ful, most economical independently powered warning device 
on the market. This Siren produces the loudest warning 
sound ever achieved by modern production. 

Because of the great range of the Chrysler Siren fewer 
units are needed for complete coverage. There is less mainte- 
nance required. Using remote control, one man can operate 
all Chrysler Sirens in the area. 

Many cities throughout the country are now standardiz- 
ing on this exceptional Air Raid Warning Device. One large 
metropolitan area recently saved $100,000 by installing 
Chrysler Sirens. 

For complete information, specifications and availability 
for your city, town or industrial plant, write Siren Layout 
Service, Chrysler Corporation, 12200 E. Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 
31, Michigan. 


CHRYSLER 


AIR RAID SIRENS 


PRODUCT OF MARINE & INDUSTRIAL ENGINE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


Only CHRYSLER SIRENS 
give you all these features! 


I Loudest Sound with Greatest 
Range—138 decibels of sound 100 
feet from throat provide a clearly 
audible warning over a maximum 
radial range of 4 miles. 


2 Remote or Mechanical Control 
—By means of ingenious utilities cir- 
cuits one or any number of sirens can 
be actuated from a central remote 
control station. Chrysler Sirens may also 
be operated manually if desired. 


3 Positive Operation—Chrysler Sirens 
have self-contained Chrysler Industrial 
V-8 Engine power. They are indepen- 
dent of central power systems. 


4 A Siren Layout Service—Chrysler 
Siren Technicians will help you lay out 
your siren warning system for correct 
coverage. Just send us a geographical 
map of the area you need covered. 








Built for those heavy 
multi-wall bag loads! 


Want to get rid of heavy, costly, bulky wooden 
pallets on a lot of your fork-lift truck opera- 
tions? Use the low-cost, expendable MEAD 
Board, Poxe-Pak! Our picture tells the story. 
Poxe-Pak’s up-turned front edge lets the forks 
slide easily under the load; and POKEe-Pak’s 
tremendous strength and rigidity guarantee 
safe conduct to 3,000 Ibs. or any load the 
truck can lift. 

Because of its low cost and expendability, 
Poxe-Pak is inevitably taking on many of the 
jobs heretofore employing wood pallets. In- 
evitably it’s cutting materials-handling costs to 
a new low for many firms. Let us send you 
full information. 


POKE-PAK “Plusses”’ 


Built for those heavy multi-wall bag loads @ works 
with any standard power fork-lift truck @ handles solid 
or fluid loads ® requires small storage space @ ready 
to use when received ® used with glued and locked 
loads ® reduces freight charges on tare and dunnage 
to absolute minimum ® is available in all sizes 





MEMO TO FABRICATORS 


MEAD Chestnut Board is available in bulk for 
fabrication into a great variety of finished prod- 
vets. It is made from a mixture of chestnut and 
other hardwood fibers that produces board of 
unmatched strength, rigidity and hardness. 
Though most of the output is laminated in various 
plies, it can be had in combination with other 
materials, upon specification, to meet special 
needs. Your inquiry is invited. 











Mead Board is sold direct by 


MEAD BOARD SALES, INC. 
3347 Madison Road, Cincinnati 9, Ohio 


NEWARK 2, N.J. ® CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
786 Broad St. 205 W. Wacker Drive 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 


OTHER MONEY-SAVING 
PRODUCTS OF MEAD BOARD 


MEAD Boord fabricotes oa 
number of special-service 
products which have proved 
their value in hundreds of 
industries. Write for com- 
plete details on these and 
other MEAD Board products. 
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Corrugating and Liner Boards 











Rollrap® 














used in particular industries, and too 
weak in basic sciences. 

[his point is not a new one, though 
the atomic energy and electronics de 
velopments of the past decade have 
pointed up the increasing rate of ob- 
solescence of existing technology. This 
is the same as the argument between 
the so-called “practical” and “‘theoreti- 
cal” schools giving engineering train- 
ing . . . which has been raging for years. 

Dr. Bush’s comments give the so- 
called “‘theoretical’’ schools a_ sorely 
needed boost in an era when splinters 
of engineering fields are being offered 
as full-time courses of study (with such 
things as “Food Engineering,” “Safety 
Engineering,” “Instrument Engineer- 
ing,” and ‘‘Bio-chemical Engineering”’ ), 
and the trend seems to be toward train- 
ing engineers to fit into neatly carved 
niches in specific industries 

ArTHUR WEINBERGER, P:E. 
PRINCETON JUNCTION, N. J. 


Lift the Lid 
Dear Sirs: 


In your story on lifting the lid on sav- 
ings bank rates {BW —Feb.2’52,p110}, 
you pictured a copy of one of our ads 
emphasizing 34° interest on savings 
accounts. . . Since then] we have 
opened three savings accounts for siz- 
able amounts, each of which being 
directly traceable to our new investor 
having read our ad as reprinted by you. 

Inadvertent as your intent may have 
been, we thank you for the excellent 
results accrued to us 

Joun F. MartTEN 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 
WHITTIER BUILDING AND LOAN ASSN. 
WHITTIER, CALI 


Mixed Weaves 
Dear Sir: 

Your article on synthetics, “Blended 
Svnthetics Offer Any Cloth You Want” 
[ BW—Apr.19’52,p32], was interesting. 
However, I managed to catch one error 
in your listing of the basic fibers in 
Goodall-Sanford’s Springweave. You 
state that cotton is one of the fibers 
included . . . I believe that it’s not. 

W. W. Rose 
FASHION BUREAU, IN( 
NEW YORK, N. ¥ 


e Reader Rose is right. BUSINESS WEEK 
inadvertently slipped some cotton in 
Goodall-Sanford’s fabric 





Letters should be addressed 
to Readers Report Editor, 
BUSINESS WEEK, 330 West 42nd 


Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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HOW THE ROAR OF A JET 
LED TO A BETTER UNIT HEATER 


ENDURO makes new Modine heater 
more durable, lighter, faster-acting 


The use of heat-resisting stainless steel for jet engine exhaust parts 
gave Modine Manufacturing a engineers an idea. Although 
gas-fired unit heaters never are subjected to jet engine temperatures 
or corrosive conditions, they are vulnerable to similar service hazards. 


In new Modine models, Republic ENDURO Stainless Steel is used for 
heat exchangers and burners. From now on, ENDURO cynstruction 
will combat these ae heater hazards — corrosion due to gas acids 
and contaminated atmospheres... high-temperature scaling and flak- 
ities tetas ing, which weakened metal walls and clogged burners . . . rusting 
pon eben» ~All caused by condensation and atmospheric moisture ... cracking ..3 
assembly of Modine gass and rapid discoloration. 
FOE ane Seen, In addition, ENDURO has saved 50 to 200 pounds of weight per unit 
by permitting lighter gauge construction of exchangers and burners; 
And, with metal mass reduced, tube warm-up lag is minimized. Tests 
show that the new units actually deliver heat within 5 seconds of the 
thermostat’s signal. 
This same type of ENDURO which has made new Modine heaters 
longer-lasting, lighter and faster-acting is available to you today. 
Republic metallurgists are ready to work with you in adapting 
ENDURO to your own ideas. Call your nearest Republic District Sales 
Office, or write: 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


Alloy Steel Division « Massillon, Ohio 
GENERAL OFFICE * CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York 17, N.Y, 


te irl SA : 
Other Republic Products include Carbon and Alloy Steels —Pipe, Sheets, Strip, Plates, Bars, Wire, Pig Iron, Bolts and Nuts, Tubing 
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Ever miss a 


profit by 
0001"? 


auntie ‘at once 
Outsized parts can make you miss your profit — 
even when, dimensionally, it’s a “near-miss”! Indi- 
cating Gages which show dimension deviations in pro- 
duction allow you to keep variations within accepted 


tolerances and eliminate those ‘“‘near-misses”’ that bleed Coaanred Wine and 


material by 
controlling thickness 


profits. 


The Federal line includes all kinds of Indicating 
Gages — air, mechanical, electronic, electrical, and we 
can recommend the proper gages to do your work most 
effectively, based on our experience in designing over 
25,000 different gages for single or multiple dimen- 
sions. Fill in the coupon today. Federal Products 


Operate 
more machines 
with less scrap 


Corporation, Providence 1, R. I. 


Largest manufacturer devoted exclusively to designing and 
manufacturing all types of Dimensional Indicating Gages 


FEDERAL 





Improve and 
speed up assembly 





Sr 


Federal Products Corporation 
125 Eddy Street, Providence 1, Rhode island 


Please send me Catalog 51, describing the complete line of Federal Dimension-Control 
Gages. | am interested in the following: 


© Dimensional Dial Indicators 
C) Dimensional Dial Gages 

C) Dimensional Air Gages 

C) Multi-dimension Gages 

(C Continuous Measuring Gages 
C) Avtematic Sorting Gages 
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Name 
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in BUSINESS 
this WEEK eee 


® Area of Decontrol .. . 





. Is pretty well marked out now. 
Congress is rushing a bill, and the Ad 
ministration is shaking down its own 
plans. Here’s how you can expect con- 


5 


trols to dwindle. cr. 23 


® Civil War 


. broke in the 
week. Networks ar 
rates—to meet TV competition—and 
that’s hurting stations. But the big 
question is: Can radio keep its position 
as a major advertising medium? P. 38 


radio world this 
slashing evening 


® First of the New . 


. commissioners of Internal Rev- 
enue—the career executives who come 
under civil service—took office in Chi 
cago this week. And Chicago had a 
hot reception planned for him. P. 74 


® After 21 Months 


. of government seizure, the rail- 
roads are on their own again But 
there’s still plenty of bargaining—not- 
ably on the union shop—ahead for 
management and labor. P. 92 


® Save the Franc... 


... is a fighting slogan in France 
these days. Here’s the story on the 
man who inspired the new hope, Pre- 
mier Pinay, a businessman unique in 
French politics P. 100 


THE DEPARTMENTS 


Business Abroad 100 
Business Outlok , 17 
Education ; 66 
Farm Business 70 
Figures of the Week 21 
Finance 80 
International Outlook 

Labor ; ; 92 
Management 

Marketing 

The Markets 

New Products 

Production 

Readers Report 

Regional Report 


The Trend 
Washington Outlook 
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Christmas used to take banks for a sleigh ride 


Christmas comes but once a year to most people but with 
a bank offering its depositors a Christmas savings plan it’s a 
year-round business. 

Valuable to a bank as a source of new business, a savings 
plan often was more trouble than it was worth. Clerical and 
accounting costs mounted, customers had to wait in long 
queues for special tellers, tempers were strained on both sides 
of the teller’s wicket. 

Then McBee entered the picture — with pre-punched 
Keysort coupons to be used as deposit slips. 

Today, banks using Keysort need no special tellers, no 
stamp inventory accounting and pasting, no passbook posting. 
There are no waiting line delays for customers, no frayed 
nerves for tellers. Accounting requires merely sorting, count- 
ing and filing the Keysort slips. 

In using Keysort, banks are taking a cue from the record- 


keeping procedures of modern industry. 

For industrial executives everywhere have discovered that 
Keysort cards and machines, applied to such knotty problems 
as production scheduling, payroll and labor costing, provide 
accurate and timely management reports at less cost than 
with any other system. More than 2,000 plants depend upon 
Keysort for their payrolls and labor cost reports! 

Keysort is a punched-card method that requires no special 
personnel, no costly installation. And because the Keysort 
card is retained as the original record, costly copying and 
recopying time is saved — errors in transcription are avoided. 

Just as banks have discovered, there’s probably an important 
records job in your business that Keysort can do better, 
quicker and at lower cost. 

The McBee man near you is trained to tell you frankly 
whether Keysort can do the job. Ask him to drop in. Or write us. 


THE McBEE 
COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort— 
The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 


Offices in principal cities. 
The McBee Company, Limited, 
11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13 





American-Stand 











WINTER AIR CONDITIONER 

€ Another example of 

American-Standard 
Aeadership 


@ If yours is a small house, or if 
you are a builder or an architect, 
the Pawnee offers a welcome solu- 
tion to your heating problems. 
Designed especially for low cost 
installations in homes where limited 
floor space makes it difficult or un- 
desirable to install conventional 


winter air conditioners, this new gas 
fired horizontal unit may be just 
what you need. 

The Pawnee’s compact size and 
quality construction permits safe 
installation in attics, under floors, 
or suspended from the ceiling of 
basements, closets, utility rooms, or 
similar out-of-the-way locations. 

The new Pawnee is also perfect 
for zone heating in larger single 
floor homes where more than one 
winter air conditioner can be em- 
ployed to advantage. 

Made in four sizes: 40,000, 


. . - or suspended under the floor 


60.000. 80.000 and 100.000 Btu in- 
put per hour, the Pawnee operates 
efficiently with natural, manufac- 
tured, mixed, and liquefied petro- 
leum gas. Completely factory as- 
sembled and wired, it is easy to 
handle and can be installed quickly 
and economically in both new con- 
struction and modernization jobs. 

With the addition of the Pawnee 
winter air conditioner to its already 
extensive warm alr line. A merican- 
Standard further strengthens its 
leadership as “First in heating— 
first in plumbing.” 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Dept. BW-52, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


HEATER TONAWANDA IKON 





BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK Business still has a lot to contend with. Yet prices are behaving much 
MAY 31, 1952 as they did in April and May of 1950—as business was coming out of its 
1949 slump (but before it went into its Korean boom). 
« 
A Prices mirror business. Raw materials often reflect manufacturers’ 
BUSINESS plans a good while before programs are translated into employment, pay- 
rolls, and the volume of goods produced. 

wee Yet, as a forecasting tool, prices are treacherous. 

There are bobbles and false starts. We had such a false start last 
autumn. And there are checkreins on the present price rise. But that is 
probably all the more reason to watch it. 

. 

This improvement in raw material prices has lasted for more than a 
month. It hasn’t yet reflected the new price of foreign copper (page 32). 
And it is partly obscured by weak markets in many imported materials. 

Thus, small as the upturn is so far, it could be significant. 

+ 

Inventories still are a problem—how much of a problem, no one really 
seems able to say. 

Even where wholesalers and retailers are said to have worked stocks 
down to reasonable levels, there still is talk of manufacturers’ bulging ware- 
houses. This runs all the way from textiles to major appliances. 


























“ 
Purchasing agents don’t sound as if they were bidding up prices. 





Their monthly reports to their national association indicate that fully 
half are paring inver.tories. Many talk of hand-to-mouth buying, and few 
are covering requirements as much as 90 days ahead. 

Their complaint still is that production is outrunning new business— 
in spite of output cuts designed to pull the two into line. 

Factories reporting to the National Assn. of Purchasing Agents had 
another employment decline in May, and working hours were cut again. 


That probably means the lowest level for factory employment since 
late 1950. (April figures, now available, show that gains scored earlier in 
the year have been lost. At 1534-million, factory employment is back to 
about the January level and 200,000 under a year earlier.) 

. 

Makers of nondurable goods for the civilian markets continue to show 
the deepest cuts in employment. Textile and apparel manufacturers, for 
example, have about 2.3-million people on their payrolls, down 178,000 
from a year ago. 

But there are declines in durable goods, too. 

It isn’t surprising to find lumber and furniture employing 110,000 less 
than a year ago. And stone-clay-glass plants are down a bit. 

More startling, though, is a drop in metalworking employment (exclud- 
ing machinery and transportation equipmient) of 55,000 from a year ago. 

e 

Here’s a sign of some hopefulness on management's part: Factories are 
keeping up their white-collar staffs even though they have been letting 
people go on the production lines. 

In fact, Bureau of Labor Statistics monthly figures show a decline of 

PAGE 17 more than 400,000 factory production workers in a year. 
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In the same period, 200,000 nonproduction workers have been added. 
A few were added even in April (while cuts in plants came to 100,000) 
> 
Civilian industries are going to have to take more responsibility for 
business conditions than we figured a while back. 








Congress isn’t going to restore all the cuts in the defense budget. That 
becomes increasingly clear with each passing day in Washington. 

In fact, if you take seriously the House ceiling on the military, govern- 
ment spending already is very near its top. (‘’Defense” outlays in April were 
$4.2-billion, against $33/4-billion in March.) 

Here’s the safest bet: Spending on arms and European aid still wil! rise 
a bit—but the 1952 peak will be below even “‘stretchout’’ goals. 

e 

Construction will break all records by about $1-billion this year—but 

not because of any rise in private expenditures. 








The Commerce Dept. puts public construction (federal, state, and local) 
at approximately $11-billion this year. That would be a gain of 17%— 
and Congressional economy isn’t likely to change the figures much 

Private construction, on the other hand, is expected to decline by per- 
haps half a billion from last year’s high of $21.7-billion. 

~ 

Amid talk of an end to mortgage-money controls, Washington has 

quietly accepted industry ideas about 1952 housing prospects. 








The Dept. of Commerce now puts the probable number of new dwelling 
units to be started this year at 1,050,000. That would be second only to 
1950 and would compare with 1,020,200 last year. 

= 
Employment in construction won't fall far short of last year’s peak of 





2.8-million. The figure was above 2.4-million as early as April, with a lag 


behind a year ago of only 53,000. 
8 
Furniture is one consumer goods line that felt safe this week in pre- 





dicting a higher rate of activity. 





New orders in April pulled 18% ahead of a year earlier, according to 
Seidman & Seidman, industry analysts. This was the first monthly gain over 
a year ago so far in 1952. 

Reduced retail inventories, greater-than-expected building activity, 
and the end of instalment credit controls are among factors cited. - 

: e 
Troubles in appliances show up in still more price cuts this week 





General Motors’ Frigidaire division reduced ‘‘suggested”’ retail tags on 
refrigerators, ranges, washers, and dehumidifiers. The deepest cut was $45 
on one standard refrigerator model. 

Apex posted cuts of $18 to $24 on electric and gas clothes dryers 

a 

Sheet prices came down this week in spite of wistful telk of improve- 

ment in textiles. The only argument was about who started it. 








Springs Mills (reputed in the trade to keep costs dewn by running three 
shifts regardless of inventory) cut over the weekend, citing “invisible” price 


cuts offered by others. ; 
Cannon and Pacific Mills then cut “to meet competition.” 
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Here's an $18,106, 


000,000 account! 


39,000,000 American shoppers spend over $18 billion a year 
in self-service food stores! That’s big business. .. a business 
that has more than tripled in the past ten years. 

Helping propel this growing business is Marathon, maker 
of food packages that add to the popularity of self-service 
stores. Marathon offers a complete service by men who know 
how better packages can boost sales. 

Marathon Corporation, Menasha, Wisconsin: from tree to finished package 
Marathon's facilities include—assured pulpwood sources pulp and paper 
plants — package-making plants—ink, engraving and printing plants — years 


of creative design and merchandising experience. 


paochaging that sells food 


vi 
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Leonardo da Vinci's 
Flying Machine 


In the time of Leonardo da Vinci, 
the 500th anniversary of whose 
birth is being celet i this year, 
men had to take great risks to 
further the progress of science. 
The attempt at flight pictured here 
was made in OS—with near- 


fatal results. 


Today... Experiment Without Peril 


The risks and costs of exploring industrial isiness, and 
scientific theories can be cut to the minimum by using IBM 
Electronic Business Machines. 

With the amazingly swift calculating power of these ma- 
chines at their disposal, businessmen and inventors of today 
can check their theories, pre-test the products of their vision, 


and virtually predict actual performance. 


Electronic Business Machines 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 





FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


Business Week Index (above) 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot production (thousands of tons) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) 


Electric power output (millions kilowatt-hours) 
Crude oil and condensate production (daily av., thousands of bbls.) 
Bituminous coal production (daily average, thousands of tons) 


TRADE 


Carloadings: manufactures, misc., and |.c.l. (daily av., thousands of cars) 


Carloadings: all other (daily av., thousands of cars) 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 
Business failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 


Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 


Finished stee] composite (Iron Age, Ib.)............cccsecccccecscees 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley: Ib.)..............0+eeeeeeeeeeess 


Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 


Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..............+++++ 
eS RE RS +, re ey eee ee 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’ 


Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 


Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 


Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 


U.S. gov't and guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Latest 
Week 


Preceding 
Week 


*237.3 +236.0 


$2,134 
+129,914 
$46,910 
+7,110 
N.A. 
1,338 


$42.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.45 
38.60¢ 
$2.05 


187.7 
3.49% 
24-23% 


Latest 
Month 


Month 
Ago 


238.3 


1,083 
134,130 
$46,787 

7,135 

6,371 

1,533 


52,153 
73,076 
20,872 
31,216 
23,973 


Preceding 
Month 


2,053 
158,259 
$43,366 

6,653 

6,163 

1,606 


492.7 
347.5 
384.9 
4.13l¢ 
$43.00 
24.500¢ 
$2.34 
45.21¢ 
N.A. 


167.9 
3.42% 


24-23% 


49,865 
69,493 
19,129 
30,382 
23,411 


Yeor 
Ago 
184.5 


1946 
Average 


173.1 


311.9 
198.8 
274.7 
2.686¢ 
$20.27 
14.045¢ 
$1.97 
30.56¢ 
$1.51 


++45,210 
+#71,147 
t+9,221 
+t49,200 
23,883 


1946 
Average 


139.3 


Cost of Living (U. S. BLS, 1935-39 = 100) old basis . Apri 188.4 


Retail sales (seasonally adjusted, in millions). . . $12,610 $12,398 $12,285 $8,541 
t Revised 


8 Date for ‘Latest Week" om each series om request 


* Preliminary, week ended May 24. N.A,. Not available. 
++Estimate (BW —Jul.12’47,p16). 
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What does it say? “Look ahead when you buy air 
conditioning.” That’s a short-handed way of expressing 
a long-headed idea. The idea that the Carrier 
Weathermaker keeps step with your modernization 
plans . . . you can easily relocate it... or add 
additional units as your business grows. 

Five handsome sizes — from 3 to 15 hp — can be 
used singly or in multiples right in the space to be 
air conditioned. So powerful they can be used 
with a duct system, if required. Let your Carrier 
dealer tell you why the Weathermaker is a 

better fit to your future. He’s listed in the 

pages of your Classified Telephone Directory. 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 


For 50 years—the people who know air conditioning best 


What to look for in a room air conditioner 
Look for more than cooling. Look for the 18 
points that will get you a better buy. They're in the new 
Buyer’s Guide. Your Carrier dealer has it. See it soon. 











WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 

BUREAU 

MAY 31, 1952 
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Congress won’t adjourn by June 30. It’s so far behind schedule that 
leaders are figuring on a session running late into the summer. 

There will be a July recess during the Presidential conventions. Then 
Congress will go back to work, hoping to finish up in August. But it 
faces the threat of a fall session—if Truman should decide that his party 
would benefit by pushing for more of his program. 


Controls will stay on the books. The expiration date is June 30, and 
there’s no assurance Congress will finish revising the law by then. This 
has raised the question of a controls lapse. But the plan on Capitol Hill 
is to vote a 60-day extension of the existing law if the revised bill isn’t on 
the books in time. 

* 

A ban on Wage Stabilization Board intervention in labor disputes will 
be enacted. Also, Congress will shift from the industry-labor-public type of 
board to an all-public one. It will make wage control policy, but it won’t 
recommend settlement of wage disputes. 

Truman can get around this if he wishes to continue government back- 
ing for union demands. Remember his old fact-finding-board system? 
There’s nothing in the proposed law that would outlaw its revival. 


A June 30 logjam on appropriations is ahead. The House has acted 
on the budget for fiscal 1953, starting July 1. It made cuts of about $6.3- 
billion from the $72-billion Truman proposed. But the Senate is only 
starting on the money bills. Failure to meet the deadline won’t paralyze 
government. Temporary extensions of funds can keep things going. But 
delay on such items as defense money and arms aid means delay in the 
letting of new product‘on contracts. You saw this last year. 


The foreign aid cut isn’t so big as it seems. The House lopped off some 
$1.7-billion from Truman’s request of $7.9-billion. But actually, it will be 
surprising if deliveries can hit $5-billion next year. The program is off 
to a very slow start. 

Bigger social security payments are caught in politics. Republicans 
in the House, with some Democratic help, killed the payments increase biil 
because of disability allowances. Now the Democrats won’t allow a straight 
benefits increase bill to come to a vote, figuring that they can blame the 
GOP for the failure of any liberalization. It may be good politics, but it’s 
hard on the aged pensioners. 

e 

Truman’s plan to raise taxes is still buried. He will go after Congress 
for its failure to balance the budget. But he won’t really try for a tax 
hike now. A rise would add to business uncertainties at a time when 
some of Truman’s key advisers are beginning to wonder if a tax cut to 
stimulate business won’t be necessary next year. 


Democratic politics: Don’t count Gov. Stevenson out. His reluctance is 
real, based on a conviction that he hasn’t the political training necessary for 
the Presidency. But Stevenson has political ambitions for the future. And 
he knows that, if he antagonizes party bosses now, they may pass him by 
next time. 

Sen. Russell of Georgia as Vice-President figures in most speculation 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continues 


WASHINGTON on Stevenson. The two have been in contact. And Russell could deliver the 
BUREAU South, with small concessions in the 1948 civil rights stand. 


MAY 31, 1952 * 





Barkley’s chances hinge on what finally happens to Stevenson. Cur- 
rently, he ranks second to the Illinois governor in the betting. 


Kefauver still isn’t taken seriously by the Democratic leaders, despite 
his obvious popular appeal. The bosses say he will be stopped. 


Oscar Ewing, Federal] Security administrator and government medicine 
advocate, may pitch in his hat. He’s from the Fair Deal’s left wing. 

Chief Justice Vinson is being talked up again. Democratic chances 
now are rated as better than when Vinson said “no” to Truman. 

Truman is still a possibility, of course. But he won’t step in unless a 
deadlock prevents a nomination acceptable to him. 

Harriman would settle for the Vice-Presidency. As the only Easterner 
in the show, he could team up with any one of the other hopefuls. 


On the Republican side: Eisenhower now faces the real test. While 
on the job in Europe, he could stand aloof and ignore demands that he 
take a position on the issues. Back home, it will be different. Aloofness 
now will bring charges of ducking. 

It’s still a close race between Taft and Eisenhower, with Taft having 
an edge in pledged delegates. Chances that either candidate will “tie it up” 
ahead of the convention are slim, despite claims of strength. 

You can pinpoint the big fights from here on in. 


Contested southern delegations make one of the hottest. Involved 
are upwards of 100 votes, a prize plum for whoever gets them. And it 
looks as if the Taft forces may come out ahead here. 

California is a battleground. It has 70 delegates all pledged to favorite 
son Warren. The Taft-Eisenhower scramble is to see who can get the 
most, once Warren is out of the running. 

Michigan is another, with 46 delegates. The general was promised 
a share in return for his June address in Detroit. 

Then there’s Pennsylvania with 70 delegates, and contro! split between 
Gov. Fine, the Grundy faction, and Sen. Duff. Taft claims the edge. But 
he may end up with no more than a 50-50 split with Eisenhower. 


Election chances in November: The odds were on the Republicans a 
few months ago. Controls were becoming an irritant. Scandals were pop- 
ping up all over. The Democratic Party was badly split. 

But it’s considered a horse race now. Controls are being eased up. No 
real shortages are in prospect. The scandals have lost some of their shock- 
ing power. And Truman’s decision not to run has done much to heal 


Democratic sores. 
e 


Truman is making the Democrats’ victory plans. Here’s the strategy: 

Scare the voters on war with the line that the Republicans would cut 
foreign aid, thus weakening our allies and inviting Russia to march. 

And scare them on prosperity at home with warnings that GOP policy 
would lead to depression, unemployment, declining wages, and low farm 
prices—hard times, as under Hoover. 
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... With Sperry Magnetic Compass Pilot 


}<> The Sperry Magnetic Compass Pilot has 
proved its ability to follow a prescribed course 
under all sea conditions on varied types of fishing 
craft—in every kind of fishing operation. Sperry 
automatic steering gets a vessel to the fishing 
grounds and back with a minimum expenditure 


of time, fuel and manpower. 


}@® Heading changes are easily made and held 


automatically. And a portable remote controller 
permits full rudder control outside the wheel- 
house. As a result, more men are released for 


fishing when most needed—while the catch is on. 


-@® Richer hauls are made—bigger profits 


realized. 


}—® The Magnetic Compass Pilot can be sup- 
plied with either an electric steering engine or a 
hydraulic ram . . . and it is backed by Sperry’s 
dependable service. Our nearest district office will 
be glad to give you additional information. 


cpt GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


GREAT NECK, NEW YORK - CLEVELAND - NEW ORLEANS + BROOKLYN ~- LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE 
IN CANADA-—-SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 














WATER TOO PURE TO DRINK HELPS GIVE YOU MORE LIGHT. It’s the water on the right you 
wouldn’t want to drink. It’s so pure it’s tasteless. You’d prefer the water on the left. Ordinary tap water, it’s 
safe enough for drinking. But not for G-E fluorescent lamps. A chemical reagent shows mineral impurities. If 
they got into the phosphor coating, they would cut light output. On the glass tube, they would create a 
streaked look. So General Electric uses the specially ultra-deionized water shown at right in making our 
phosphors and to wash our lamp tubes. It’s twice as free of minerals as distilled water. A small precaution— 
perhaps. But it helps give you more light and better looking lamps. You should expect the best value from 
G-E fluorescent lamps. This is another example of how far we go to make sure you can. 


You can put your confidence in 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Price Controls: On the Way Out 


@ OPS has been suspending controls on some items. 
Now it's planning to scrap most of them outright. 


@ That looks like a more realistic way to shift to a 
standby basis. It's more palatable to Congress, too. 


@ Meanwhile, Congress is whittling away at the Admin- 


istration's control powers anyhow. 


The floor test in the 


Senate will come in the next two weeks. 


Top staff men at the Office of Price 
Stabilization are working on a plan to 
scrap most price ceilings entirely. 

If the scheme pans out, OPS will 
switch from its present cautious policy 
of selective suspension of controls to 
a policy of general decontrol. It will 
keep ceilings on a few crucial items, 
let everything else go unregulated. 
¢ Two Gains—As OPS strategists see 
it, decontrol would have two big sell- 
ing points: 

¢It would show Congress that 
OPS is acting in good faith, that it is 
not nursing controls for their ewn 
sake. This, presumably, would improve 
the chances of getting the price control 
law extended without any more major 
amendments than the Senate Banking 
Committee imposed this week. 

e It would give the controllers a 
chance to shuck the burden of all their 
past mistakes and start afresh—if a fresh 
start is necessary. 

The first point is important politic- 
ally. But the second is the compelling 
one. 
¢ Lid Was Late—The trouble with all 
the price ceilings now in force is that 
they were imposed too late. The up- 
ward rush of prices had been under way 
for a full six months before the ceilings 
took effect, in January, 1951. When 
the freeze came, it caught the price 
structure when it was in motion, and 
therefore out of balance. Ceilings went 
on at a high level. 

All the inequities and maladjustments 
that plague a rapidly changing price 
structure were caught in the freeze and 
locked into the system of ceilings. 
Most of OPS’ headaches in the past 18 
months have come from these quirks. 
¢ Fresh Start—Knowing this, OPS’ staff 
men see the current weakness in prices 


as a heaven-sent opportunity to get off 
the hook. Now that prices have backed 
down below their ceilings, the price 
structure makes sense again. The sys- 
tem is internally consistent and com- 
paratively stable. 

And so—the argument goes—it would 
be smart to yank off all controls, let the 
new level of prices work itself out un- 
hindered. Then if inflation starts to 
flare up again, OPS could slap on a new 
freeze. This new freeze would catch 
the price structure at a time when it 
was more or less in balance. Therefore, 
it would be a lot more workable than 
the old one ever was. Moreover, ceil- 
ings would apply at the new, lower 
price levels. 


1. What OPS Wants 


The new OPS line concedes that 
inflationary pressure is off, for the time 
being. It only seeks to retain the con- 
trols machinery, adapted to the milder 
needs of a garrison, rather than war, 
economy. OPS would like to see the 
government provided with: 

¢ Indirect controls and a tax policy 
that continue to exert some restraining 
influence. 

e Standby price machinery that 
could go into action at the outset of 
war—and renewed inflation. 
¢ Fork in the Road—This leads to the 
question of which route OPS should 
follow to its goal of milder, standby 
machinery for price control: suspension 
of controls on a few selected commod- 
ities or decontrol of all but a few key 
items. 

Under the present policy, OPS keeps 
the clamps on most commodities. But 
where goods are selling substantially 
below their legal ceiling—and where 


there’s no prospect of an early upward 
bounce—OPS suspends the controls. 
This relieves sellers of the burden of 
keeping records, but the ceilings still 
exist. If market prices should threaten 
to climb again, the full weight of the 
regulations could be thrown into the 
fight. 

To date, controls have been sus- 
pended on a score of commodities in 
cluding hides, wool, fats, burlap, cotton, 
and textiles. Prices on these goods are 
so low that they would be prime candi 
dates for outright decontrol. 
¢ No Real Help—You might expect the 
price controllers to prefer to keep ceil- 
ings on the books by the selective sus 
pension route. But it isn’t so. The 
controllers actually regard selective sus- 
pension as potentially a hindrance, 
rather than a help, toward their garri- 
son-economy standby agency. 

In our dynamic economy, most sus- 
pended ceilings would soon be obsolete, 
the controllers say. Styles change, pro- 
duction patterns shift, cost structures 
alter accordingly; new companies are 
born and old ones disappear. Econom- 
ists feel it would be unwise after any 
considerable time to return to old reg- 
tlations. They want new harness for a 
new horse. 
¢ Rule of Thumb—OPS has a long list 
of goods that could be decontrolled if 
a new policy is adopted. Most of these 
items are selling 10% or more below 
their price peaks, such things as cotton 
sheets and pillow cases, Axminster rugs, 
margarine, boys’ shirts, and most vege- 
tables. 

OPS isn’t saying outright that it will 

ick 10%-below-peak as the criterion 
a decontrol. As a matter of fact, OPS 
is steering clear of any flat percentage 
as grounds for decontrol. 

The decision in cach case, say OPS 
staffers, would rest on an item’s current 
relation to its peak price, its prospects 
of continuing at low price levels, and 
its influence on the cost of living. 


ll. What Congress Plans 


The Senate Banking Committee this 
week wiclded the knife on the Admin- 
istration’s controls, and the House 
Banking Committee looks likely to be 
at least as rough. Prospects are that the 
Defense Act of 1952 will be a dish of 
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weak tea compared with the current 
law. The Senate is expected to vote 
within the next two weeks; the House 
committee is still holding hearings, and 
the House floor vote won’t come till 
later 
Price controls fared a bit better than 

wage controls in the Senate committce’s 
bill. Controls on both prices and wages 
ire extended to Mar. 1, 1953. Controls 
on materials, rent, and credit are ex- 
tended to June 30, 1953. 
¢ Prices—The Senate group urged OPS 
it the same time to decontrol individual 
items as fast as possible. It made two 
moves designed to clarify existing reg- 
ulations 

¢ The Capehart amendment is 
clarified so as to make its provisions 
ipplicable only to manufacturers. ‘This 
nullifies an Appeals Court decision that 
had opened the wav for retailers and 
wholesalers also to pass along increased 
labor and materials costs in figuring 
their prices 

¢ The Herlong amendment, which 
allows wholesalers and retailers to add 
materials cost increases to their prices, 
was amended so it applies during the 
as the Capehart amend- 
ment, instead of from the date of its 
enactment, Julv 31, 1951. Regulations 
issued prior to that date will have to 
conform with the Herlong provisions, 
as well as those issued later. 


same period 


lll. Wages, Other Controls 


The most controversial act of the 
committee was in changing the Wage 
Stabilization Board to an all-public body 
and in relieving it of its jurisdiction 
in labor disputes such as the steel case. 
Pro-labor senators plan a floor fight 
to restore the powers of the board, but 
they appear to lack sufficient votes to 
win. 

Another amendment makes the 
Walsh-Healey minimum wage act apply 
only to articles produced solelv for the 
military or the government and not 
procurable in the open market. The 
Secretary of Labor had previously inter- 
preted the law to applv to anv article 
manufactured for the government, such 
as shoes or clothing, that can also be 
bought bv any civilian in the open 
market 
¢ Other Provisions—The rent control 
section was amended to prohibit the 
President from reestablishing ceilings 
in previously decontrolled defense 
rental areas unless public hearings are 
held. 

The Administration scored its lone 
victory in the Senate committee when 
the fats and oil embargo was repealed. 
The committee also restored the pro- 
visions of the second War Powers Act 
that leave import restrictions on dairy 
products and other fats and oils up to 
the discretion of the President. 
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THESE BANKS FAILED TO MERGE BECAUSE ... 


The Stockholders A 


The proposal to form the New York 
Manufacturers Trust Co. (BW—Mav24 
’52,p150) by merging the Manufac- 
turers Trust Co. and the New York 
l'rust Co. was ditched last week—unex- 
pectedly and quite suddenly. 

It was called off at the request of 
New York ‘Trust directors because some 
large shareholders had balked. They 
held about 40% of total New York 
l'rust shares, and that made it difficult, 
if not impossible, to obtain the neces- 
sary two-thirds approval. 

Collapse of this proposed giant bank- 
ing consolidation is just one example 
of a growing tendency on the part of 
stockholders to refuse to go along peace- 
fully and quietly with management pro- 
posals. Stockholder stubbornness has 
interfered recently with other deals to 
work out mergers, consolidations, and 
similar management plans. 

True, there have hardly been enough 
cases of this sort to establish a major 
trend. Nevertheless, it is quite clear 


fference to what 
long as dividends are 
| in a large num- 
nusual display of 


that stockholder 
is going On, as 
paid, has been repla 
ber of cases by an 
friskiness. 
Here are 
showing the 
Kalamazoo 


son igns of the times 
strength of stockholders: 
Stove & Furnace Co. 
stockholders voted vn a proposal, two 
weeks ago, to merge with Maremont 
Automotive Products, Inc. If the rather 
intricate financial deal for the creation 
of Kalamazoo-Maremont Mfg. Co. had 
been effected, about two-thirds of the 
outstanding stock of the surviving cor 
poration would 
16 members of th 
mont, and Comat 
own Maremont 

The plan failed to receive approval 
of the necessary two-thirds of stock 
ownership in Kalamazoo 

Three days later A. L. Blakeslee, Kala 
mazoo’s chairman, made a surprising an 
nouncement. He uid that directors 


owned by 
Mare 


now 


ha been 
Wolfson, 


families who 
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Turning Things Down 


would call a special mecting demanded 
by a stockholder group to consider 
action for removal of seven company 
directors, including himself. rhe 
group’s demand was said to be signed 
by holders of more than half of the 
300,000 shares outstanding. 

Colonial Airlines, Inc., came close to 
a consolidation with National Airlines, 
Inc., early this month. Under Delaware 
law, the deal could not be made unless 
it had approval of at least 51% of the 
outstanding stock. That meant 257,801 
ifirmative votes were needed. Colonial’s 
management was able to round up only 
246,770. 

Two wecks ago Eastern Air Lines 
directors authorized company officers to 
make their second try to acquire the 
assets of Colonial, cither through 
merger or purchase. As an alternative, 
the officers were instructed to present a 
proposition directly to Colonial stock- 
holders. 


This week, Branch T. Dykes, Colo- 
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nial president, invited 10 air carriers 
to submit bids to purchase the com- 
pany’s assets. Dykes said that Colonial 
directors had decided that a consolida- 
tion with a strong major trunkline car- 
ricer would be advantageous to Colonial 
stockholders. 

Northwest Airlines, Inc., stockholders 
voted down a proposed merger this 
month with Capital Airlines after Cap- 
ital stockholders had approved such a 
merger carlier. The Northwest vote was 
close. Under Minnesota law, it takes a 
vote of at least two-thirds of the stock 
to approve a merger. There were 716,- 
835 votes favoring the merger, 167,- 
995 against. It would have taken a 
vote of 803,802 shares to put the 
merger into effect. 

Kingan & Co., Inc., had one of its 
liveliest annual meetings this year when 
two stockholder groups battled over 
who should be president of the com- 
pany (BW —Feb.16’52,p1 30). 


An independent group of stock- 


holders wanted to see H. Frederick 
Willkie continued in the office he had 
assumed in 1950. He had fallen out 
of favor, however, with the Sinclair 
family, which had run the business for 
nearly 50 years. W. R. Sinclair, board 
chairman, headed up the family in- 
terests. Last December the board of di- 
rectors relieved Willkie of his duties as 
president, and Sinclair took over as 
chief executive. At the annual meeting 
in February, stockholders favored the 
anti-Willkie slate of directors by 632,- 
169 to 116,779. 

Curtis Publishing Co. saw the power 
of minority stockholders demonstrated 
about a year ago (BW —Jun.16’51, 
p132). At the annual meeting, Walter 
R. Reitz, president of the Quaker State 
Oil Refining Corp., was nominated by 
the minority for one of seven director- 
ships. The minority was trying to exert 
its influence to get a common stock 
dividend paid. 

Reitz had 650,698 shares pledged to 
him, which was pyramided to 4,553,- 
886 votes under cumulative voting 
(each shareholder is entitled to total 
votes equal to the number of shares he 
holds multiplied by the number of 
directors to be elected). By casting all 
their votes for Reitz, they were able to 
defeat one director on the management 
slate. 

Although they didn’t win their 
battle right away for declaration of a 
common dividend, the company did 
declare one later. 

Chase National Bank was unable to 
push through a deal last year that would 
1ave given it the banking and trust 
business of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Co. (BW —Aug.25'51,p24). 

The merger was called off in a hurry 
when it was found that the charter 
under which Bank of Manhattan oper 
ated contained an odd quirk: Its assets 
cannot be disposed of without unani 
mous consent of the stockholders. Since 
it was fairly obvious that some stock 
holders would feel it was not for the 
best interests of the bank, consolidation 
with Chase was out of the question. 
¢ Manufacturers-New York—The pro 
posed merger’ of Manufacturers and 
New York Trust was canceled last week, 
not because of a unique charter clause, 
but because of minority stockholder 
balkiness and the law on minority stock 
holders’ rights. Under existing law, 
shareholders of banks to be absorbed 
may demand an appraisal and redemp 
tion of their holdings if their shares are 
selling below book value and a proposed 
consolidation comes along. 

In this case, about 40% of the 600, 
000 shares of New York Trust are held 
by insurance companies, banks and trust 
funds in Connecticut. These insti 
tutional holders indicated they might 
feel compelled to ask for an appraisal 
and payment at the appraised value. 
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INVENTOR Houdry (left) shows mounting of catalytic units. 


Big Savings From Bad 


Last September the Enamelstrip 
Corp. of Allentown, Pa., found itself in 
1 jam with the local citizenry. The proc- 
ess it used in baking enamel after coat- 
ing it on metal filled the air with in- 
tolerably bad smells. Worse, the fumes 


seemed to be downright dangerous— 
they caused a serious itching of the 
cyes and nose, got so bad that people 
had to close their doors and windows. 


¢ Injunction Was Sought—Thoroughly 


roused, 92 residents living within 
half a mile of the plant filed a suit in 
the court of common pleas. Because 
of the “penetrating, disagreeable, and 
said the bill of com- 
plaint, they wanted an injunction forc- 
ing the plant either to shut down or do 
something about odors at once. 

Then, while the case waited its turn 
to come up in court, something hap- 
pened: The fumes suddenly disappeared, 
ind the air became Allentown-fresh. 
Yet the plant was still running. The 
complainants, however, didn’t move to 
withdraw their suit. They figured that 
this was a temporary move on the part 
of the company to make the residents 
relent. Once the suit was out of the 
wav, the old stench would come back 
iain 
¢ Demonstration—But this week, at 
the court hearing, the people found out 
that the fumes are gone for good. To 
convince them, the company put on a 
dramatic demonstration of what it had 
done to eliminate the odors perma- 
nently. In the main, this demonstra- 
tion centered on Eugene J. Houdry, 60, 
French-born creator of the Houdry proc- 
ess of catalytic cracking of petroleum 
and president of the Oxy-Catalyst Man- 
ufacturing Co., Inc. Using a small 


noxious odors,” 
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pilot plant in the courtroom, Houdry 
showed how a new catalyst he invented 
has done away with Enamelstrip odors 
simply by burning them up. 

That in itself took care of the com- 
pany’s public relations. But there was 
an added economic factor that the 
company says would lead it to keep the 
process just as a sound business meas- 
ure. Specifically, it claims that the de- 
vice has saved it a tremendous amount 
of money because (1) it brings more 
efficient combustion of fuel; and (2) it 
recovers heat from waste products. 
¢ Big Savings—The company cited 
these figures to prove it: 90% saving 
on gas costs, a 40% increase in produc- 
tion because of a greater amount of 
heat made available for plant operation 
by the use of the catalysts. Further, it 
said, the $16,000 cost of installing the 
catalysts should be paid for by savings 
within six months. 

Ihe company said that this is possi- 
ble because the gas burners need to be 
turned on only at the start of the bak- 
ing process to raise the temperature of 
the ovens to the required degree. As 
the enamel is baked dry on a moving 
sheet of metal, solvent fumes exhausted 
into a stack by a fan pass over the 
catalytic elements. Heat thus generated 
goes back into the oven. The gas burn- 
ers are turned off, and the operation 
goes on by itself. Formerly, the gas had 
to be on all the time. 

e The Units—The catalytic units them- 
selves are entirely of porcelain—two 
thick end plates, a spacer bar, and 73 
rods coated with a film of catalvtic 
alumina and platinum alloy. Each 
unit is five and a half in. long and three 
in. wide (picture, above). Thus the 


SHOWS HOW they 


burn wastes, keep air fresh—and bring . . . 


Smells 


four Enamelstrip 
of 918 units. 

Houdry gives two re 
ticular size and shape of his units. He 
keeps them small because, being made 
of porcelain, they would be too fragile 
if they were put together as one large 
unit. Secondly, he found that he can 
get maximum catalytic efficiency by us- 
ing just 73 rods in each unit. Also, he 
assembles the rods staggered rows 
and streamlines them to insure 
contact with the ga nd to climinate 
turbulence. in fum ng through 
¢ Original Aim—H did not design 
the units for use. Instead, 
he developed them ult of his son, 
Pierre, having been irly overcome by 
exhaust fumes from an 
bustion engine. He perfected the unit 
in 1949. The fol vear, he or- 
ganized the Oxy-Catalyst Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc., to manufacture it 

At that time, Houdrv envisioned only 
one main market invention—to 
burn noxious gases f 
dustrial trucks use moving 
terials inside fact So far, it has 
been installed on 00 such trucks. 
¢ New Field—It Enamelstrip’s 
trouble with bad to open up a 
potentially broader field in industrial 
application. Arthur E. Uhleen, execu- 
tive vice-president 
of Enamelstrip, sav 
advertisement in a trade journal early 
this vear. He had tried several other 
catalytic agents in the plant, but with 
out much success. He got in touch with 
Houdrv to ask him to try out his cata- 
lyst on a sample of the hydrocarbons 
given off by the solvents. It 
worked, and the installation was made. 
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He Who Rides... 


... must listen. Supreme 
Court refuses to prohibit 
broadcasts to captive audi- 
ences of transit companies. 


Captive audiences will have to seek 
refuge outside the courts. This week 
the Supreme Court ruled that radio 
broadcasts on buses and streetcars are 
constitutional. 

The decision clears the way for a 
boom in transit radio broadcasting— 
and advertising—all over the country. 
Ten cities get the broadcasts now, and 
transit radio people are busy with big 
expansion plans. 

e Reversal—The court reversed _ last 
year’s ruling of the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia: 
that Capital Transit Co. deprived pas- 
sengers of “liberty without due process 
of law” when it forced them to listen 
to radio commercials and announce- 
ments on its buses and streetcars. The 
Supreme Court upheld the Public 
Utilities Commission of Washington, 
D.C., which, after public hearings, 
earlicr had dismissed complaints on the 
grounds that public poe ey comfort, 
and convenience were not impaired by 
the broadcasts. 

¢ Mostly Music—With the legal ob- 
stacle removed, Capital Transit Co., 
which continued its broadcasts through- 
out the litigation, hopes to expand its 
program. At present, its broadcasts— 
eight hours a day, six days a week— 
are made up of 5% public announce- 
ments, 5% commercials, and 90% 
music. 

The company most affected by the 
decision, however, is Transit Radio, 
Inc., of Cincinnati. A commercial time- 
selling agency, it handles the transit 
broadcast deals, provides the equip- 
ment in all 10 cities. When the case 
reached the appeals court, in Feb 
ruary, 1951, Transit Radio was operat 
ing in 21 cities. It was taking in about 
$20,000 a month from advertisers, who 
were attracted by the relatively low 
advertising rates and guaranteed audi 
ence. The litigation caused national 
advertisers to drop out, and Transit 
Radio lost 11 cities as a result. 
¢ New Prospects—Now most of these 
cities will probably reinstall the system, 
including Minneapolis, Omaha, and 
Houston, according to Richard C. 
Crisler, president of Transit Radio 
Crisler claims that New York and 
Cleveland are also promising prospects. 

Meanwhile, a number of Washing 
ton bus riders are still unreconciled. 
Not so long ago, one incensed pas- 
senger smashed a receiver with his 
umbrella. 
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_.. Puts Pavers to the Test 


When General Motors decided to 
resurface its high-speed test track at the 
Milford (Mich.) proving grounds, the 
experts were horrified to discover it 
couldn’t be done. Standard paving 
equipment just couldn’t make the steep 
grades of the outer two lanes. 

So GM made an engineering study 
and figured out a way that a paving 
finishing machine and roller could 
operate simultaneously at the 37-degree 
tilt without danger of falling on their 
sides. 

First, the engineers worked out a 
solution on paper. Then they built a 
200-ft. concrete replica of a section 
of a turn and put full-scale equipment 


to the test. The paper solution worked 
all right, so they built roads-outside the 
three turns to be resurfaced, bordering 
them on the track.side with concrete 
curbs a foot wide, a foot high, and two 
ft. underground. 

A tractor rode along this roadway, 
side by side with the finishing machine, 
which it held in place with cable. A 
specially equipped truck came in their 
wake, supporting the 11-ton roller that 
followed the finishing machine. 

The only adaptation of equipment 
they had to make was to change the 
contour of the roller’s wheels so that 
they would conform to the surface of 
the bank. 
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Problem: Commodities From Abroad 


Four different commodities were in 
the news this week—all for different rea- 
sons but all with one thing in common: 
the problem of foreign sources of 
supply. 

In three of the commodities—copper, 
cocoa, and newsprint—imports make up 
an essential part of the total supply 
iwailable to U.S. consumers. ‘The 
fourth—aluminum—isn’t imported in 
iny great quantity now, but just across 
the Canadian border is an eager po- 
tential supplier. The question now is: 
Shall the U. S. count on Canadian im- 
ports to fill out its future requirements; 
or shall it go ahead with still more do- 
mestic expansion? 

Here's how the situation stacks up 
for cach of the commodities: 


|. COPPER 


Every few months the Office of Price 
Stabilization has to go to the mat with 
copper. This is one of the months. 

l'o get the picture, you have to start 
at the beginning. The U.S. has to 
import roughly a third of its copper 
needs. Most of this has come es 
Chile; until recently, the U.S. bought 


80% of Chile’s production at the fixed 


rate of 274¢ a lb. This was 3¢ more 
than the ceiling price for domestic 
production. 

Recently, Chile called off the deal 
and offered the U.S. its entire pro- 
duction at 334¢ a lb. Washington 
refused, and all copper shipments 
ceased (BW—May10’52,p32). 

But the U.S. needed the copper and 
feared that failure to buy it might up- 
sect Chile’s present friendly govern- 
ment. So it came up with an elaborate 
plan for getting out of the corner. 
¢ Domestic—To begin with, the OPS 
domestic price ceiling of 244¢ a Ib. 
remains in force. But for importers, 
there’s a new deal. Formerly, they were 
not allowed to pass along to their cus- 
tomers any price above 274¢. Under 
the new rule, they can pass along 80% 
of any differential they pay above 274¢. 

In essence, that means that U.S. 
companies will now be able to buy 
Chilean copper in a free market, where 
the price is almost certain to stay above 
30¢, because of strong demand. 

Even the experts are puzzled over 
what is going. to happen now. Evi- 
dently, U.S. mills using the higher- 
priced foreign copper will be at a com- 
petitive disadvantage with those mills 
that use domestic output. The higher 
price might actually cut down the im- 
ports that the government is trying to 
foster. 
¢ Product Prices—Another question 
that OPS still has to answer is what 
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happens to the prices of the products 
made from the higher-cost copper. 
Whether the manufacturers can pass 
these increases along to the public has 
still to be decided. 

To confuse the matter further, the 
same allocation procedure is being used 
for both imported and domestic. Any- 
one picking up the higher-priced for- 
eign copper has a like amount charged 
off against his quota under the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan. The fabricator 
might end up with nothing but the 
privilege of paying a higher price. 

Meanwhile, Chilean copper is not 
coming into the U.S. The National 
Production Authority authorized a 22,- 
000-ton withdrawal from the stockpile 
to make up the deficit. That should 
be enough for the time being. 

With the Chileans getting what they 
want, copper should once again start 
to come in—once everyone figures out 
where they are at. 


Il. NEWSPRINT 


Washington wondered this week 
whether the latest $10 rise in the price 
of Canadian newsprint would be the 
straw that breaks the camel’s back—the 
camel in this case being the average 
small newspaper. The contract price, 
delivered in New York, was $45 a ton 
at the start of World War II; the new 
boost, effective June 15, brings it to 
$126. 

Congress growled even louder than 
usual at the new rise. The legislators, 
always sensitive to the economic woes 
of newspaper publishers, talked about 
starting an investigation or two. But 
consensus was that Congress couldn’t 
do anything about it, at least directly. 
¢ Expansion—Indirectly, though, there 
was a possible line of action: active en- 
couragement of the U.S. newsprint in- 
dustry, which now plays only a minor 
role. At present, Canada supplies 82% 
of U.S. needs out of its huge output, 
which reached 5-million tons in 1950. 

Production in the U.S. in 1950 
dropped below 1-million tons; its peak 
was 1.5-million in 1926. Neither 
amount would go far toward satisfying 
U.S. demand, which was over 
million tons in 1927 and was close to 
6-million tons in 1950. 

Canada’s dominance of the field has 
not been due solely to cheap power and 
pulpwood, along with very efficient ma- 
chinery. Newsprint, alone among 
papers, comes into the U.S. duty-free. 
As a result, U.S. mills have generally 
preferred to leave newsprint to the 
Canadians, while concentrating them- 
selves on the more profitable grades. 

The Canadians, meanwhile, claim 
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that their new $10 boost covers only 
half of a net loss they have been taking 
compared with last year. Higher costs 
and a change in exchange rates, they 
say, have cut into their margin. 


Il. ALUMINUM 


You can get a lot of people—though 
not everyone—to agr that the U.S. 
needs a bigger aluminum supply. But 
it’s a much neater trick to get any two 
groups to agree on how the supply 
should be increased 

One ardent supporter of an increased 
supply is retiring Defense Production 
Administrator Manly Fleischmann. He 
suggests doing it in two 

e Expanding U.S. productive ca- 
pacity by bringing an entirely new 
company into the field to supplement 
the Big ‘Three—Alcoa, Kaiser, and Rey- 
nolds. This would be in addition to 
government negotiations to bring Ana- 
conda Copper Co. into the business 
(BW—Dec.22’51,p23 

e Making a deal with Aluminum 
Co. of Canada to buy sizable tonnages. 

Last week there was a rumor that 
Fleischmann’s final act in office would 
be to order that the nec 
sions be made to Alcan to insure pur- 
chase of at least 200,000 tons a vear. 
The joint Congressional Committee on 
Defense Production promptly called 
Fleischmann on the carpet and told 
him to do no such thing till the 
committee had made up its own mind. 
Fleischmann said that no negotiations 
were going on. That an Alcan offer 
to supply at least 200,000 tons a year 
until 1958 had expired on May 18. 
The offer was contingent on the U.S,’ 
agreeing to buy half the amount if 
private purchasers could not be found. 

Fleischmann added that what he 
wanted was about 75,000 additional 
tons a year from Canada, plus another 
75,000 tons of added U.S capacity. 

e New Company—lhe committee 
looked equally dimly on the idea of 
bringing a new company into the field. 
It was inclined to think that the Big 
I'hree could do the job better. Govern- 
ment aluminum chief Samuel Ander- 
son told the legislators that the Big 
Three would be willing to add an- 
other 300,000 tons a year to their 
capacity—if the government would un- 
derwrite their market 

e Decontrol—Meanwhile, it appeared 
very likely that NPA would yield to 
industry pleas and relax restrictions on 
use of aluminum within a week or two. 
Absolute decontrol isn’t in the cards. 
But these concessions, or something 
very like them, are 

¢ Boosting of the self-certification 


wavs. 


essary Conces- 
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priviiege from its present 4,000 Ib. The 
industry has asked a 40,000-Ib. limit. 
e Increasing allotments for other 
aluminum consumers to a minimum of 
75% of the base-period use. 
¢ Decontrol of aluminum powder, 
foil, wire, and cable. 


IV. COCOA 


At the beginning of this year there 
wasn't a cloud in the sky, as far as 
cocoa was concerned. There was just 
about enough under cultivation in 
Africa and Brazil to take care of the 
world’s needs. It was selling on the 
spot commodity market for around 
32¢ a lb. Then, suddenly, a series of 
calamities hit the industry; overnight 
cocoa became nearly as scarce as hens’ 
teeth. 

First, the mealy bug (a fruit pest 
fly) struck, and more than 10% of the 
cocoa trees got a bad case of swollen 
shoot virus. Added to that was ex- 
tremely poor weather, and another 
disease called the black pod (pod rot). 
As a result, the total loss in the harvest 
from the Gold Coast, Nigeria, Ivory 
Coast, French Cameroons, and Brazil 
amounts to 100,000 tons. The current 
crop is expected to yield 700,000 tons— 
80,000 tons less than last vear. 
¢ Spiral—Like all shortages, this im- 
mediately sent the price of cocoa up. 
Wholesale ceiling price of a pound of 
cocoa is now 384¢, and the market is 
stuck firmly against the ceiling. Not 
that vou can buy much cocoa even at 
the price: Just about the entire crop 
has already been sold. And there won't 
be much more available until the next 
crop vear, which starts in October and 
runs until March. 

Big trouble with cocoa is that supply 
can’t keep up with demand. The world’s 
swect tooth is responsible for bidding 
the price up six times over prewar. 

e Expansion Problems—The exacting 
climatic conditions needed to produce 
cocoa limit its development in new 
areas. Any major expansion in supply 
will probably have to come from the 
Gold Coast. But here you run into 
several knotty problems. Insecticides 
now being developed aren’t strong 
enough to keep the mealy bug in 
check. Once a tree is infected, it has 
to be removed to keep the infection 
from spreading. Many of the natives 
don’t go along with that theory. As a 
result, there has been a rapid spread of 
the virus. 

Then, the usually low price of cocoa 
has kept a large number of natives 
away from cocoa cultivation. During 


World War II prices were frozen at 
levels that offered no great incentive 
to expanded production. But with prices 
on the up, there is greater inducement 
for more people to get into cocoa 
cultivation. 
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Limit on Movie Censorship 


Supreme Court ruling this week on controversial film, 
The Miracle, extends the free speech guarantee to the movies. 


To the surprise of almost everyone, 
the U.S. Supreme Court this week went 
out of its way to set precedent in the 
field of motion picture censorship. In 
what will be an historic decision, the 
court held unanimously that movies are 
entitled to the constitutional guarantees 
of free speech and free press. 

The justices did not outlaw all film 
censorship. But they clearly opened the 
way for major restrictions on the opera- 
tions of local censors (seven states and 
some 90 cities have censorship boards). 
«No Sacrilege—The court's ruling 
came in a case involving an Italian film, 
The Miracle, which was banned as “‘sac- 
rilegious” by New York State (BW— 
Nov.24'51,p130). The movie tells the 
story of a mentally unbalanced peasant 
woman who is seduced by a stranger 
whom she believes to be St. Joseph. 
When she bears a child, she thinks that 
it has been miraculously conceived. 

On the narrow issue in the case— 
whether the standard “sacrilegious” was 
precise enough to apply—the court 
found that the censor trying to interpret 
it would be “set adrift upon a bound- 


less sea . . . with no charts but those 


provided by the most vocal and power- 
New York, it said, 


ful orthodoxies.” 


cannot vest “such unlimited restraining 
control over motion pictures in a cen- 
sor.” 

e Precedent—That was about as far as 
most people thought the court would 
go. But the justices went much further. 
“We conclude,” they said, “that expres- 
sion by means of motion pictures is in 
cluded within the free speech and free 
press guarantees of the First and Four- 
teenth Amendments.” The freedom 
is not absolute; there is no requirement 
to exhibit all movies at all places. But 
the basic principles apply. 

That is exactly what the motion pic- 
ture industry has been waiting to hear 
for 37 vears. It meant that the court 
had finally overturned the 1915 Mutual 
Film edict—which held that movies are 
a business “pure and simple,” and not 
entitled to free speech guarantees. 
¢ What It Means—The exact impact 
of the decision probably shows up best 
in what the court did not sav. _ It 
specifically did not rule on whether a 
state could censor a movie under a 
“clearly drawn” obscenity statute. Nor 
did it outlaw censorship of films in 
advance of public showings, though it 
felt this should be limited to excep- 
tional cases. 





Twenty-five hundred men and $15-million 
worth of machinery are moving across Chile’s 
rugged terrain, leaving in their wake a 
sleek superhighway that will close the miles 








Speedy Route Through South America 


between Peru's border and the southern tip 
of Chile. The 2,112-mi. streamer is being 
built to modernize the southernmost por- 
tion of the Pan American Highway system. 
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Not a Potato... 


. . « in sight, except in 
black markets. But federal 
experts think shortage will 
end soon. 


In Kern County, Calif., you can’t 
find a room in hotel, motel, or rooming 
house. They're all full of assorted 
potato people, watching the Kern crop 
coming to maturity. 

Mostly you have buyers and specu- 
lators, the latter looking for a quick 
killing in a nation where potatoes just 
aren't. Then there are the boys from 
the Office of Price Stabilization, mo- 
rosely hoping that too many holes 
aren't being shot in their ceilings. If 
any beds are left, they’re full of Treas- 
ury men, making sure the potato 
farmers report all those profits. 
¢ Where Do They Go?—Kern County’s 
room shortage is just one angle of the 
biggest potato absence to hit the coun- 
try since 1881. Normally, even when 
the Kern crop reached its June peak of 
1,000 carloads a dav, it would be ab 
sorbed largely in its home state. Not 
now, though. Buyers from all over the 
country—and Canada, where there are 
no ceilings—are clamoring for modest 
shipments of the early crop. 

Just where the carloads are going is 
hard to say. Housewives and restau- 
rateurs, especially in New England and 
the East, are sure that it isn’t to their 
areas. Mostly, their choice is to go into 
the black market, or get some dubious 
Spanish potatoes, or do without. 
¢ Relief in Sight—Right at this mo- 
ment, the situation aches something 
terrible. But the Agriculture Dept. is 
betting that it will ease off in June and 
end entirely in July or August. Price 
officials are praying that their cousins 
in Agriculture are nght. For they know 
that potato ceilings are being violated 
right and left, and will just go boom if 
some potatoes don’t turn up on the 
market but quick. 

Potatoes have a sensational history of 
being either too many or too few. 
Crops and acreages rocket up and down 
at the whisper of a rumored profit. But 
late in 1951 it looked as though the 
temperamental crop was actually going 
to behave (BW—Dec.8’51,p102). The 
experts had called on farmers to pro- 
duce 325-million bu., and the farmers 
hit it on the nose, with the help of some 
bad weather that pruned down planned 
production. 
¢ Cold Weather—To the experts, this 
meant that there would be a mild 
scarcity during the low marketing 
xeriod of winter and early spring. By 
May this figured to be eased by the 
arrival of early potatoes from Florida, 
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Texas, and California. But a lot of 
factors, no one of them huge, ganged 
up to create a really massive shortage. 

To begin with, cold weather slowed 
down the digging. Experts figure that 
for the whole of May the market will 
have received only from 14-million to 
15-million bu., a third less than had 
been hoped. 

hen there was the matter of ceilings. 
The U.S. had them, and Canada didn’t 
—and Canada for once was hard up for 
potatoes. The answer was obvious; a 
good big chunk of the crop began to 
stream up across the border. In the 
nine months of the current crop year, 
Canada has taken 1.7-million bu., in- 
stead of the 1.1-million bu. of the 
whole previous year. 
¢ The Ifs—The forecasters are now say- 
ing that shipments to U.S. markets will 
be normal in June. Hungry Canadians 
can continue to foul them up, though. 
So may the farmers—by leaving their 
carly potatoes in the ground longer than 
usual. With the shortage assuring good 


prices, the farmers are tempted to let 
the crop get bigger below ground. 

¢ Ceiling Trouble—OPS is really un- 
happy. It knows its ceilings have al- 
ready been pierced. The ceilings have 
tremendous regional and seasonal varia- 
tion. As an oversimplified average, the 
producer is supposed to get $1.73 per 
bu.—the parity price. But actually, in 
April, the producers were getting $2.31. 

No one—government, farmers, or 
dealers—ever seems to figure out pota- 
toes right. The recent confusion dates 
from the 1943-1950 period, when the 
growers had price support. This finally 
added up to a superglut in 1948. Vast 
mountains of potatoes were dumped. 
And the price supports were pulled out 
in 1950 for the 51 crop. 

With the supports gone, the farmers 
eased off their acreage planting about 
20%. They also planted the acres less 
thickly, they used fertilizer, they 
smote the assorted insect pests with 
lessened vigor. So production fell off 
more than the industry had planned. 
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Lead Time: Key to Defense Planning 


This chart gives you a key to the debate 
over what kind of national defense we shall 


have. Behind all the discussion, the shifts 
in emphasis from one military buildup to 
another, is this fact: If you decide today 
to have a certain kind of munition, it may 
be five or more years before you can get 
delivery. The time from the conception to 
the delivery on a production-line basis is 
called “lead time.” 


Lead time varies according to the type 
of equipment. It varies internally as well 
as in over-all time required: Producing a 
bomber or jet fighter is half design and 
testing, while producing an LST takes 
longer time for drawing up the working 
plans, less time for experimental design. 
A military uniform takes relatively the most 
design and testing of all the items charted. 
And lead time is still nearly three years. 
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I, all began when 

the Seneca Indians 

skimmed oil from 

streams and pools back in 

1627—the earliest recorded use of petroleum 

in America. The Indians valued it only as a 

remedy for aches and sprains. 

The Senecas would be amazed today! Sin- 
clair takes crude oil and separates and converts 
it into hundreds of products . . . with over a 


And these are but a few, compared to the 


thousand different uses. Diesel fuel—railroad a ee f : 
complete list! Sinclair is constantly improving 


engine oils and greases—aviation gasolines and } 
. ' these products . . . developing more and more 


greases—tractor fuel—and heavy duty motor , 
¢ : new ones to meet the needs of an ever-growing 
oils. For your car, Sinclair makes the paint and 7 ; ree 
, market . . . further testimony that Sinclair is a 
paint solvents — rubber solvents — automobile ; ; : 
progressive leader in the petroleum industry. 
polish. Sinclair supplies crystalline wax used in 
waxed paper—micro-crystalline wax for camera 
film foil—lighter fluid—solvents and naphthas 


used in dry cleaning and finishing shoe leather. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION * 600° FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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A good word for TV came from Dr. J 
Donald Kratz of the Pennsylvania State 
College of Optometry. Used under 
trained super rV can _ help 
straighten child rosseves, he said 
It gives the chil ymething to ex 


ercise their eve on. 


} ie Sy + 
WUSTUB Se Two converted LST’s went into service 
R r this week betw New York and Al 


cee? By bany, carrving k truck trailers on 
dust and ‘ : an overnight s« le five davs a week 
I'he operation ks up where Trailer 

fume ye ship, Inc. (B\W-Scp.20'47,p21), left 


off after troub th AFL teamsters 


control oo 





* 
Price discrimination u can’t give dis- 
criminatory d the Supreme 
Court reaffirmed t veek, upholding 
the Federal ‘Trac ymmission’s 1946 
order against the Rubcroid Co. .. . You 


the toolhouse of management can’t accept a di \inatory price from 
a supplier, FT minded merchants, 
Guards profits bringing charg ist Safeway Stores, 
Inc., and the Kroger Co 
Protects capital investments 
lee | d bli lati Howard Hughes t-powered XH 17, 
proves employee and public relations world’s largest copter (BW —Nov. 
P . 24'51,p132 — id tests at Culver 
Your costly investments in equipment, methods and labor cannot produce Citv. Calif. It esigned as a flying 
the profits desired if men and machines are hampered by dust. crane for tank d guns. 


Management men who are concerned over shrinking profits have found . 
the Dustube Collector is a “toolhouse” that makes all other tools more Schenectady ring it on RFC in 

. : the case of th ikrupt Scheneetady 
efficient. It removes the shackles from production and enables men and Railway Co. (BW_—Mav3’52.p30). The 
machines to produce at top efficiency. Equipment maintenance is reduced. a ae thei a 1940 ri gona 
Employee and public relations are improved. And very often, sizeable promise that 5 ia See ee 
profits can be salvaged from the materials recovered. pany $101.345 ind now claims in- 
terest and penalt too, at the rate of 
10% a vear si 1940. The idea is 
to freeze RFC, the principal creditor, 
out of collecting much when the line’s 
affairs are scttl 


The Dustube increases profits because its simplicity of design reduces the 
high operating and maintenance costs often encountered with other 
methods. It traps dust with virtually 100% efficiency, and collected 
material can be reprocessed without further operations. 

8 


Make Dustube your “toolhouse” and save money as these firms have: Freight rates: ICC this week put into 


effect the railroads’ new freight classi 
Socony Paint Products Co.—'’'The Dustube has made our fication system that ends some of the 
operations so much healthier and cleaner that it is indis- East’s advantage over the South and 
pensable from the standpoint of improved working con- West. About ¢ of all rail freight is 
ditions.” affected ICC ordered a 40% re 


, duction in unloading fees on fresh 
—"O ) P best in- ‘ 5 P 
Worthington Pump Co Our Dustubes are the st in featie amd veastables at New York and 


gp H- ¢ 
vestment we have ever made. Their efficiency and cost- ) - 
: . ” ; Philadelphia Eastern railroads pro 
saving performance return direct cash savings which will ] 
be f 7° posed to cancel free pickup and delivery 
ay us a profit for many years to come. ¢ 
P P ’ of less than carload freight, as of 


= 


Send today for this 
new Brochure: “In- 
dustry Relies on 
Dustube For Ef- 79 
ficient Dust and The Oliver Corporation—“Dustubes are the most trouble- June 23. 
Fume Control” free units in our whole plant.” . 


Merger of Braniff and Mid-Continent 

airlines (BW —Feb.9'52,p25) got quick 

4, a CAB approval. Now it’s up to stock- 

WCr2ECAA: holders to O.K. the deal. . . . Balked 

in its effort to sell out to National Air- 

WHEELABRATOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. lines (BW—May3’52,p38), _ manage- 

461 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka Ind. COLLECTORS ment of Colonial Airlines invited bids 

=a from 10 other lines for Colonial’ 
routes. Bids will be opened June 26. 
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On a placid pool or in a playpen .. . boys of all 
ages appreciate plastics. Take a look at our angler 
... plastics play an important part in his boat, 
motor, tackle box, waterproof jacket — and even 
the wily wall-eye goes for a colorful plastic plug. 
Today, more and more things are made easily, 
economically and expertly in plastic. This versa- 
tility is due in part to remarkable new resins and 
plasticizers, applicable to countless products, 
developed through chemistry. 

Contributing to the development of the 
progressive plastics industry, Mathieson now 
supplies more basic chemicals than ever before 
...such essential raw materials as: caustic soda, 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION * 


liquid chlorine, ammonia, ethylene oxide, ethyl- 
ene glycol, diethylene glycol, triethylene glycol, 
ethylene dichloride and formaldehyde. 

Under current market conditions, a depend- 
able source of supply is especially important. If 
your production requires any of these chemicals, 
you may be able to buy to better advantage by 
consulting with us now. 


BALTIMORE 3, 
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Radio Splits Over Strategy Against TV 


@ Affiliated stations have declared war on their own 


networks for failure to resist invasion of video. 


@ The long smoldering dispute flared up when CBS 
offered another cut in rates for evening radio shows. 


@ Real fear of the affiliates is that their local revenues 


will be forced down, too. 


Civil war flared up in the network 
radio business last week. The afhliated 
stations took the field against the 
chains. If they win, it may mean that 
radio will fight to regain its one-time 
stature as an advertising medium in- 
stead of drifting toward the role of a 
lesser, low-cost adjunct of television. 
¢ CBS Offer—What started the shoot- 
ing was this: Word leaked out just re- 
cently that the Columbia Broadcasting 
System was offering prospective cus- 
tomers what amounted to a 50% cut 
in nighttime rates this fall. CBS guar- 
inteed a minimum 25% cut on its own 
account, and threw in the likelihood 
that the affiliates would make up the 
rest 

Last weck, in New York Citv, the 
ifiliates struck back. An AILAfhliates 
Committee, spearheaded by Paul Mor- 
ency of WTIC, Hartford, charted a 
hold-the-line campaign against the 
drastic action by the networks. The 
committee is made up of station op- 
crators affiliated with the ABC-NBC- 
CBS-Mutual networks 

The Columbia offer that brought the 
ommittee down from the hills took 
the shape, in April, of revolutionary 
concessions to Procter & Gamble. Its 
to hold the P&G $5-million 
five-night-a-week programming from 
6:45 to 7:30 (this includes Lowell 
Thomas, “Beulah,” and the Jack Smith 
P&G told CBS to cut rates or 


purposc 


show 
cls 
CBS managed to keep the account— 
it a price. For the first time in history 
Columbia put its early evening (before 
rates on a par with moming 
ind afternoon rates. In effect, Procter 
& Gamble (and later Campbell Soup) 
won a 25% cut. But the deal took the 
shape of discount formulas and the 
like that didn’t upset CBS’ contracts 
with its other clients. 
¢ Thinner Gravy—This step was too 
much for the afhliated stations. Thev 
gct 30% to 40% of the networks’ ad- 
vertising take for picking up the com- 
mercial network shows. Reduced net- 


S p.m.) 
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work rates mean less money for them. 
The “promise” of further cuts by the 
affliated stations themselves broke the 
camel's back. ‘To make matters worse, 
there were signs that individual-station 
business—on which the stations get 
100% of the take—was beginning to 
wobble a little, too. 

I'he committce’s reaction climaxed a 
crescendo of discord between the net- 
works and their afhliated stations. It 
really started over a year ago, when TV 
first began to make sharp inroads on 
nighttime radio. To persuade their 
clients to stay with them, the networks 
fell into the habit of making bargain 
basement deals with clients—‘‘talent 
contributions,” special discounts, free 
sponsor identification on station breaks, 
ind the like. 
¢ First Cut—In the hope of quashing 
such deals, in April, 1951, CBS cut 
nighttime rates 10% to 15% in a sur 
prise move that took the affiliates off 
guard. Within, three months the other 
networks were forced to follow suit. 
And the affiliates formed their commit- 
tee to defend their own interests. 

As a step toward ending the under 
the-counter deals, the new rates were a 
flop. In fact, they accelerated them. 
And bargains or no bargains, the exodus 
of major advertisers from network radio 
kept right on. The Federal Communi- 
cations Commission’s latest data on 
the broadcasting industry told the tale 
(BW—Mav24'52,p46). TV revenues in 
1951 topped radio’s for the first time in 
And for the first time, the 
of their total rev- 
'V than from 


six markets 
networks got morc 
enues and income from 
AM. 
e Costly Move—Columbia’s latest offer 
is evidence that CBS feels it is a losing 
fight. The price it paid to hold Procter 
& Gamble and Campbell will ulti 
mately altcr the financial structure of all 
the networks. 

he station operators say they won't 
go for the new cuts, that there’s no 
need for them. ‘Thev accuse the net- 
work chieftains of lacking courage, of 


face of 


prove 


“committing suicid in the 
research data that, they claim, 
network radio the best and least expen- 
sive buy of all media. Newspapers, mag- 
azines, and even billboards are hiking 
their rates, they say. Why should the 
networks sit back and wait for disaster? 
e Local Revenue—1I hx fear of 
the affiliates is that more than their 
network business will fall on its face 
The loss of prestig beginning to 
penetrate into strictly local advertising 

So far the stations have more or less 
escaped the TV islaught on this 
point. Local billings have been good, 
better than 1951 in many cases. Even 
WNBC, in New Y mack in the 
midst of the world nost competitive 
TV market, so far ihead of last 
vear on its radio Baltimore 
and other station xt similar prog- 
tess. National spot business also looks 
to be matching banner 
business 

So though the 
the networks de 
too much disturbe« 
revenue held up. ‘Th 
the first ominous s 
was about to get 
Refining Co 
ping all its local rad 
ship deals—an annu 
to the stations 

Atlantic said it going into TV 
But the stations bl the networks. 
Because the netw have refused to 
take up the cudgels for the industry, 
the affiliates say, the local sponsors are 
getting the same bi losing 
faith in radio 
e¢ No Takers—Th« tworks 
answer—and a disma n Thev say 
the affiliates are 1 ng to face the 
facts of AM life ['V’s ascendancy, 
the networks argue, has made it next 
to impossible to sell a nighttime radio 
even with inducements. “We've 
tried everything,” major official 
said. “That includ called ‘tandem’ 
operations: cutting up a network to fit 
a sponsor’s pocketbook and to suit his 
s of merchandis 
formulas W< 


itings, record sets 


worst 


year’s 


revenue from 
l thes weren't 
long as local 
ist week came 
that this wall 
in it. Atlantic 
1 it was drop 


inno 
football sponsor 
700,000 bonanza 


they are 


have an 


show 


regional needs; all kind 


ing and marketing 
guarantee minimum 

in-use figures—but what’s the use? The 
sponsor today is ‘I’'V-happy. Chester 
field’s cancellation of Bob Hope and 
Bing Crosby shows the trend. The days 
of $20,000 and $25,000-a-week radio 
shows are over lop price is $10,000— 
the amount Chesterfield is paying next 
fall for Martin & Lewis. We've got to 
become a low-priced medium. Whoever 
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Show your men 


how and why 


with movies... 


You can use the Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector 


for both small and large audience showings! 


Sound movies save you costly production time in explain- 
ing new production techniques, safety procedures and 
better plant housekeeping. Employees learn faster and 
better . . . remember longer. For noon-time entertain- 
ment and employee get-togethers, there’s nothing like a 
good movie to boost plant morale. 

Now, you can show your 16mm. black-and-white or 
color movies in small rooms or large auditoriums with 
the same portable projector! For most requirements, the 
Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector and its single 
speaker provide effective sound distribution. But in large 
auditoriums with difficult acoustical conditions, simply 


add the Kodak Multi-Speaker Unit. This gives you, at low 
cost, a versatile four-speaker setup that eliminates distor- 
tion from over amplification. 

Light in weight, and easy to carry, the Pageant can be 
set up and threaded in a matter of minutes . . . projects 
your films with sparkling brilliance, with superb quality 
of tone. It’s rugged, dependable, easy to use .. . and it's 
lubricated for life. 

The Pageant and the Multi-Speaker Unit together list 
at $492.50. The Pageant with its single speaker lists at 
$400. For a demonstration, call your Kodak Audio- 
Visual dealer—or mail the coupon for more details. 


BUSINESS FILMS.. e demonstrate, train, dramatize, sell 


Prices subject to change without notice. 


——_— rae ee eae 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Please send: () booklet, ‘‘Kodascope Pageant Sound Projector’; 
) complete information on Kodak Multi-Speaker Unit. 


For large auditoriums... 
NAME 


___ POSITION 





the three extra speckers of the new 


Kodak Multi-Speaker Unit id . 
odak Multi-Speaker Unit provide even COMPANY 





level sound distribution, no matter how dif- 


ficult acoustical conditions may be. The ADDRESS 





Multi-Speaker Unit packs into one hand- 
some case that matches the Pageant city 





exactly in appearance, and has space for 





a 2000-ft. reel of film. List price, $92.50. 











Bright cost-cutting idea 
from a little shaver’s head 


Wout kelp on production problems? Call in your Osborn Brush- 


ing Analyst! His experience covers all kinds of cleaning and finishing 
problems ... all types and sizes of products. The tiny shaver head above, 
for example: 

The problem here was to remove fine burrs from the slots and trim 
the corners of cutting edges of the shaver head. The OBA cooperated 
in the application of special Osborn Monarch Brushes in an automatic 


machine. Results: the metal burrs come off thoroughly. Corners are | 


perfectly trim. Brushed surfaces are smooth. Production has been 
greatly stepped up for lower costs. 


Ask your OBA to show you ways to improve your product cleaning | 


and finishing with power brushing ... at the push of a button. Call him 
today or write The Osborn’ Manufacturing Company, Dept. 702, 5401 
Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Osbou Brus 


OSBORN POWER, MAINTENANCE AND PAINT BRUSHES AND FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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thinks differently is only kidding 
himself.” 

The latest Nielsen figures sum up 
what has happened to nighttime vs 
daytime radio valuc Che top daytime 
radio show, Romance of Helen 
Trent,” is only four points under the 
number one nighttime radio program, 
“Lux Radio Theater.” Helen ‘Trent 
has a 9.5 rating, Lux Radio Theater 
rates 13.6. That’ far cry from the 
radio picture of onl few years back 
Five years ago, when T'V was toddling, 
the top-rated Niclsen nighttime ratings 
ran in the 30’s and 40's; a 6 or 7 
rating was the norm for daytime leaders 

It’s true that the Nielsen figures are 
projected nationally. That means they 
take into account the markets where 
there is no TV as well as the markets 
that have it. In other words, it looks 
as though something other than tele 
vision were wrong with radio. 

But the fact remains that television 
now reaches some 66% of its potential 
audience—most of the big markets can 
tune in on it. That’s a big enough 
segment to influen radio’s national 
score. But the affiliated stations still 
argue that the other thing that’s wrong 
with radio right now is the networks’ 
apparent willingness to take a drubbing 
lying down. 


Bookmen’s New Leader 


The new chief of American Book Publishers 
Council is Douglas Black, president of 
Doubleday & Co. He takes over from John 
O'Connor, president of Grosset & Dunlap, 
who has piloted the council for the past 
two years. Black begins his term at a critical 
time for the book business. Many publish- 
ers report that 1952's gross dollar volume 
looks good so far, but unit sales and profits 
are another matter. Black started at the 
book trade working in a Doubleday Book 
Shop when he was a student at Columbia 


Law School. 
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MARKETING BRIEFS 


Department store earnings in 1951 hit 
their lowest point since 1938, says Mal- 
celm McNair, of Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. 
After taxes, they amounted to 2.3% 
of sales, 39% below net earnings for 
1950. The small sales gain of 1.7% 
wasn’t enough to offset heavy mark- 
downs, lower initial markons, and 
higher expenses, McNair reports. 





* 
Radio and TV leaders will mect with 
the Federal Trade Commission in June 
to thrash out trade practice rules for the 
industry. A special all-industry com- 
mittee has set up proposed rules that 


deal with misbranding, misrepresenta- > 
tion, and deceptive selling practices. 
Some of them apply to advertisements Une : 
of color TV. Public hearings are slated 

for the fall. 

41 v7 

Appliances, Inc. Like Philco, GE plans 

to work with food retailers, not food 


wholesalers ‘ (WIRED TELEVISION) 


Gas appliance sales have set records, 
says American Gas Assn. Sales of gas 
ranges came to nearly 2.4-million in No production system is entirely automatic 
1951, against 1.8-million in 1946. Gas or perfectly integrated, because many 











Food-freezer_ plans (BW-—Apr.12’52, 
30) are in the making for: (1) some 
350 Philco dealers in Philadelphia, who 
have tied up with American Stores on 
a four-weck promotion, and (2) Gen- 
eral Electric, which has suggested a 
pian to its distributor, General Electric 









water heaters climbed, too, from 1.3- 
million to 1.9-million. 





operations and processes refuse to be self- 
disciplined ... they must be watched. Often 
several operations need watching simulta- 








neously to keep them in step. Such irregulari- 
Fair will get a fat award equal to a full ties and uncertainties are a continual source 
year’s salary one year from now. The of question marks that waste time and money. 
big food chain is setting up the award The Diamond “Utiliscope” (wired televi- 
as part of its “never-ending effort sion) enables you to eliminate these question 
to provide greater service to the public,” marks. With it your supervisory staff can 
said George Friedland, president. SEE what is going on at remote, inaccessible 
or dangerous points. A clear picture is 
transmitted of what is happening AS IT 
by the end of April it was in the black HAPPENS. Installations in resey é kinds of 
for the year so far. April profits offset plants have proved that the ‘Utiliscope 
a first-quarter deficit of $92,500 (before can make important savings of time, money 
taxes). In the first quarter of 1951, the and manpower ... in addition to improving 
club had a net income of $80,000. safety. For further information, ask for 
Bulletin 1025. “UTILISCOPE” CAMERA 


The “employee of the year” at Food 


& 
Book-of-the-Month Club reported that 






fa 
Pacific Mills won the National Foot 

Health Council's award of the vear TYPICAL USES—Checking remote gauge readings © Watching flow of molten 
The winning product was a chemically yrnord steel © Viewing nuclear research © Observing conditions inside furnaces 
Coordinating materials flow on conveyors. © “Utiliscope” (Reg. U.S. Pat. Office) 







treated shoe lining that is supposed to 
inhibit athlete’s foot, protect against 
mildew and perspiration, and discour 
age odor. The lining is used in shoes 





DIAMOND POWER SPECIALTY CORP. 


sold by Sears, Roebuck, which cooper- FIRST IN INDUSTRIAL TELEVISION 
ated in the research and testing. . LANCASTER, OHIO «+ OFFICES IN 39 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Since 1903, Diamond has Manufactured 
Quality Equipment For Industry 











— helps you to “get 
Better Records and 


Impressive Letters 


@ How to judge paper proper- 
ties and their value. 

@ How to determine the effect 
of paper prices on total record 
or letter costs. 

@ How to get the correct, most 
economical grade for each spe- 
cific need. 

@ How to choose ge of per- 
manence, durability, prestige. 


These and the other essential guides 
to efficient paper selection are fully 
treated in the clearly-written, amply- 
illustrated pages of this new, free 
booklet. If you use, select or buy 
record or letter papers, you will find 
this handbook invaluable in helping 
you make the proper choices. Send 
for your copy now. 


Since ig? 1849 
fet 


L.L. BROWN 


Record and Correspondence 


PAPERS 


LEOGERS, BONDS, INDEX 
BRISTOLS &@ LINENS 


-- ne HH ee 47 


L. L. BROWN PaPrerR Co.. ADAMS, Mass 
Please send me FREE copy of ‘How To Get Greater 
Service and Volue From Your Records ond Letters.” 


Nome 


Title 


Street __ 





—. State 
Please Print Plainly * Si 


Lit ee 


City 





| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

: ; ! 
Company_ . 2 - . | 
I 

1 

i 

J 
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There are 25% more married people 
now than there were in 1940... 


There are only 10% more people 
now 14 years old or over, but a high- 
er proportion of them are married... 


One reason is that people marry 
younger than they used to... 


There are 7-million more women 14 
years old and over. But there are 3- 
million fewer single ones than there 
were. 

All this means more households... 


Families, though, are a little smaller: 


very youn 
¢) ists) vy, 


3940 02=—*«<SiOS*SSD 
60,283,000 75,478,000 
4940 1951 
60% married 68% married © 
1940 1951 
24.3 years 22.6 years 
“Wemen 21.5 20.4 





Pies 5 sible 


Farm households run a little larger than nonfarm. But only 14% of all 


households live on farms. 
Date: Bureau of the Census. 
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Marriages Make a Market 


Theoretically, marriage should be re 
garded as a private affair. But in some 
ways it’s everybody’s business. Hardly 
a man who has something to sell. has 
no stake in the data above, culled from 
a recent Bureau of Census report. 

I'he most striking item on the table 
is that there were so many more married 
people aged 14 and over (Census 
doesn’t give the figures for those under 
14) in April, 1951, than there were in 
1940. It was a much bigger rise than 
the increase in population. That's good 
news. Marriages keep the market com- 
ing. 
¢ Good Times—The boom in marriages 
reflects 11 years of prosperity. Marriages 
slow down in bad times, pick up when 
income goes up. 

Prosperity means that people can 
afford to marry at a vounger age than 
they used to. The proportion of single 
women aged 20 to 24 dropped from 
47% in 1940 to 31% in 1951. And 
the drop in the median age at first mar- 
riage goes far to explain the higher pro- 
portion of married people today. A 
whole new crop of voung people has 
been garnered into the group. 

Numerically, the biggest gain in mar- 
tied people was in the 35-44 age group. 
The gain there was more than 3-million. 
But all the middle-aged and older 
people showed a good increase—in line 
with the fact that people live longer. 

Businessmen will note another item: 
Married men have the most money. In 


1950 their medi is $ 
1 that of bache 
With 

1 


women, di nade the best 


2.930. 
considerably higi 
iors, widowers | men 
the 
showing, with 

$1,555. 

e Good Buyers—S 1S¢ 


good buyers—of ¢ 


income of 


holds make 
ym. houses 
to rugs and diay jump in 
that 
gained almost 
growth in to 
However, 
mean houses, o1 
include 
even a single roc 

One figure that g 
size of the averas | It \ 
persons in 195] from 3.8 
1940. That, of irectlyv reflec 
the trend to u ig: farm fam- 
ilies run people to 
1 unit. But the too few farm 
dwellers to hold t rage up. In 
April, 1951, onl nh 
were still down farm 
¢ More Choice—If | light shrinking 
in family size al llers of tomor- 
row’s market, th consolation: 
32% of all famil it least two 
children of thei ing with them. 
Finally, for th r man who is in 
market only f fe, this fact is 
I} re roughly 800,- 
n between 20 to 

there were in 


category 


i ding I 

t fast as the | 

tal population. 
i i 


hey 


hou ion t always 
tments. They 


groups Iipy rooms 


bigger 


LSC holds 


the 
worth noting 
000 more young 
29 in April, 1951] 
1940. 
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Three types of the beautiful, new Fenestra Flush Doors — 
complete with pre-fitted Frames and Hardware 


How much entrance fee do you pay? 


It adds up. And keeps adding up. 

Count the doors in your building—the entrance doors, 
the hall doors, the office doors—and then remember 
these door savings when you build again: 

The installed cost (which is the real cost of any 
door) is amazingly low for a Fenestra* Hollow Metal 
Door-Frame-Hardware Unit because so much time and 
labor is saved—everything goes together without any 
cutting or fitting or fooling around. 

Maintenance cost is low because these doors can’t 
warp, stick or splinter. They always open smoothly, 
easily. And when they close, they’re quiet—between the 
panel is double insulation. The clean modern lines and 
velvety finish of these Fenestra Hollow Metal Doors— 
and the durability of their beauty—help to give you a 
building you can always be proud of. 

Above, you see Fenestra Flush Entrance Doors, then 


Fenestra Flush Interior Doors with glass panels and 
finally the sleek Flush Interior Door with full metal 
panel, Find out more about all three. They are made by 
one of the most experienced metal fabricators in 
America— The Detroit Steel Products Company. Call 
your Fenestra Representative (he’s listed in the yellow 
pages of your phone book) or mail the coupon. +*@ 





aun ann Gee eam ete Gxt came an Gam Gun euDenn cuban asm 
DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

Door Division 

Dept. BW-5, 3425 E. Grand Boulevard 

Detroit 11, Michigan 


Please send me full information on Fenestra Door-Frame- 
Hardware Units. 


Name 
Company 


Address 


CnNCSTTA Hollow Metal Door « Frame * Hardware Units 


save building time, labor, materials and money 





How to make your package 
a “sweeping” success! 


Toys, like hundreds of other products, sell faster in 

colorfully-printed merchandising packages like these that catch the eye. 
In this instance, the master shipping box protects the goods 

in transit to the retailer, while providing prominent brand name 
identification. And the toys are delivered in clean, factory-fresh condition 
to the customer without repacking . . . and costs go down. 


Be sure your packaging does everything possible to build good will 
and to increase sales and decrease costs. Call in an H & D 

Package Engineer today. For free fact-packed booklet, “How To 
Merchandise With Corrugated Boxes,” write Hinde & Dauch, 
5203 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 


HINDE & DAUCH 
Ahthovilg on Packaging 





Fedway Formula 


New chain, now shop- 
ping for merchandise, will 
have a department store fla- 
vor but chain store ingredients 


Fedway Stores, n on paper 
a year ago, 1s con tt paper fast 
This new venture ited Dept 
Stores, Inc. (BW —N 1 9122), is 
running right on s s first store 
will open in Wichit . Tex., on 
Oct. 1 (BW—Mav24 8): its second 
in Corpus Christi Oct. 15. In the 
chain’s shiny new h irters in New 
York City last weel y president 
Morris Ginsburg was already 
“open to buy.” H n the market 
for “quite a few m lars worth” 
of stock. 
¢ Strange Union—The Fedway concept 
is something new i tailing. Basically, 
it’s a marriage of t n store princi- 
ple—borrowed from J. C. Penney, the 
variety stores, and t big mail-order 
chains—to the full-line department 
store. 

This immediatcl] ites what is al- 
most a contradict terms. The 
essence of a chain t is standardiza 
tion and uniformit rder to achieve 
the economics of n buving and mass 
distribution. The nce of a depart- 
ment store has a been individ 
uality, personal ser style. Up to 
now, department store chains have 
shied awav from st irdized buying. 
Allied Stores Corp good example. 
Its member stores | mplete auton- 
omy in buving, except for women’s in- 
expensive and me priced dresses, 
which are ordered by the New York 
ofiice (B\W—Mar.31 p78 
¢ Compromise—| ’s problem was 
how to take advantas f uniform buy- 
ing and at the same time keep the de- 
partment store flay I conform to 
local taste. 

Fedwav’s answer been to effect a 
compromise betwe the two systems— 
with the accent on tralization. 
¢ Central Buying—| heart of the 
Fedway svstem i the New York 
office at 1680 Bre iv. The central 
management is thet o are the buyers. 
There are no buy the individual 
stores. 

But Fedway ha ftened this by giv- 
ing its specialized vers a rigorous 
training in local tastes and customs. 
(Fedway’s first seven stores are all in 
the Southwest; an cighth, not in the 
group, will be in | Angcles.) 

All the buyers have had an arduous, 
on-the-spot educati in the ways of 
Texas. They went into the schools to 
see what kind of shoes Texan children 
wear. They combed the stores in the 
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citics to see where they were weak, | 
where they were strong, On_ the 
strength of their findings, they sct up 
the basic list of merchandise that is to 
go into the store. 

The New York buyer has full re- 
sponsibility for the initial ordering. He 
sects the item, the general style, the 
price, and the supplier for the basic 
lines. On fashion lines, he decides when 
a line should be changed to keep up to 
date. He places the order, tells the 
store the stock is waiting. 
¢ Some Local Say—The individual 
store, however, does have some say in 
the matter. The merchandising man- 
ager consults with the buver before the 
orders are placed, stipulates minor style 
factors—whether he wants a lampshade 
in pink or green, say, and how big an 
order he can handle. 

The individual store has some rein 
on reordering, too. Truc, it must stick 
to its budget, set jointly by the store 
and the New York office. But if it 
needs to replace stock and has the 
money to do it, it doesn’t have to go 
through New York on some—but not all 
—of the basic merchandise. If the sup- 
plier is close by, it can order the goods 
direct and forward a copy of the re- 
order to the New York office. The 
critcrion in this case, savs Ginsburg, is 
simply economy—what will save the 
most in time and shipping costs. 

Even on reordering, however, the in- 
dividual store has one hand tied. On 
replenishments of fashion lines, all or- 
ders go from New York. These lines 
are replaced automatically, on a day-by- 
day tally of sales. 

Fedway plans to do a considerable 
part of its buying from manufacturers + ° 
direct. That's particularly true of goods Contract Manufacturing. re 
made to Fedway specifications—non- ° ° 
brands, or Fedway brands. However, ina Big Way 
it’s calling on all the normal resources 
of department and chain stores. __ Some unusual factors must have combined to make Taft- 
e The Formula—Fcdwav fecls confident , ‘ 

Peirce the largest contract manufacturer in the country. Pos- 


that it has a formula that will ward off : sai . ; : 

some of the locusts that have plagued sibly it’s the rare combination of long and varied experience in 
the big department stores recently. It | precision manufacturing and a tremendous concentration of 
has a trump card in that it’s starting modern machine tools. These factors permit precision plus pro- 
with a brand-new plant (only the West duction . . . quality at low unit cost. The combination has paid 


f > i os f les, f ly : ; . ; 
a0 lel ot ag og Brae off for leading companies — big and small — across the nation. 


Perhaps best of all, because a single | About Open Capacity. i 
ra Fag Pod a Marae : heel Naturally, our 450,000 square feet of manufacturing area 
Sherk, vice-president in charge of stores, and 1,500 machine tools are pretty busy these days. But, oc- 
quit his post as vice-president and gen- casionally, we have considerable open capacity — especially for 
cral manager of the White House in small and medium-sized work. A note on your letterhead will 
San Francisco. The staff is all of a bring you our most recent ‘“‘Open Capacity Bulletin.” It might 
a er no one of the stores could help solve some of your production problems. 
afford singly. 
But Fedwav isn’t forgetting the sec- THE PRINCIPAL Propuct oF TarFt-PEIRCE Is SKILL 
ond half of its formula: It’s a chain, but 
it’s a pagel sg — ; _ For Engineering, Tooling, Contract Manufacturing 
means it 1s O cring a acpar mecnt- 
store services—deliverv, charge accounts TAKE it To TAFT-= Be Ed RC E 
(which it will solicit before the store The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Company, Woonsocket, R. I. 
opens), service selling. 
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--.» when used 


These al 


Elements... 


Lanthanum Nickel 
Cerium 
Praseodymium 
Neodymium 
Samarium 
Evropium 
Gacolinium 
Terbium 
Dysprosium 
Holmium 
Erbium 
Thulium 
Ytterbium 
Lutetium 


Silicon 





Chromium 
Molybdenum 
Vanadium 


Manganese _ 


with 
Rare-Earth these standard 
alloys... 


---in making 
these metals... 


Alloy Steel 
Stainless Steel 


High Speed Steel 
Electrical Steel 





High Temperature Steel 


»». May pro- 
duce these 
improved 
qualities 


Better control of impuri- 
ties and gases 
Resistance to oxidation 
and corrosion at high 
temperatures 

Improved physical prop- 
erties 


Easier workability in cold 
and hot forms. 


Rare Earths Are Moving Into Industry 


And here, there nitation 
operation is su t ily with steel 


lor years, the group of metals known 


earths” have been in the 
muscum 
but not very practical 
clements (chart) have 
r identified, and logged by 
the scientists. But thev’ve found only 
a few uses by industry—such things as 
oloring agents for glass, and alloys for 
cigarette lighter flints 

Now, however, the rare carths are 
ibout readv to move into the industrial 
You won't hear much about 
what's going on in this area—but that 
is because the companies that are ex 
perimenting with the rare earths have 
such high hopes of them 

Right now, thev are going through 
an experimental phase in the stecl and 
foundry industries. Metalworkers have 
discovered that small doses of these 
elements can make big improvements 
in the end products of such primary 
metals as stecl, alumimum, magnesium, 
and copper. They make them easier 
to work, improve some of their physical 
propertics, and cut down impurities. 
American Metallurgical Products Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., predicts that within 10 
vears rare carths will be houschold ma- 
terials, as common as iron or aluminum. 
¢ Misnomer—Rare carths, the general 
name that identifies the group, is mis- 


Ss the rare 


ime categor with picces 


\ll 14 


been 


unique 
of these 


rched 


picture 
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leading All together, these clements 
are more plentiful than several of the 
nonferrous metals The total in the 
carth’s crust is more than that of zinc, 
and five times that of molybdenum 

They aren't really carths, cither, but 
metals iron or nickel. ‘They 
originally got that name because they 
were first known in the form of oxides, 
in which they resemble the nonmetallic 
minerals. ‘The only connection § they 
have with earth is that thev are usually 
found in the mineral monazite 

the form that the metallurgists are 
using todav is actually an alloy of sev 
eral of the clements, which they call 
misch (or metal. ‘The steel 
makers and don’t use the 
hodgepodge of clements that are found 
in nature, though. They make a re 
fined version, a mixture that has defi 
nite amounts of cach element. One of 
the most popular used in commercial 
operations has about 50% cerium, 30% 
lanthanum, and a 20% combination of 
13 other rare carths with a trace of iron. 
¢ Still a Lab Problem—The operation 
of putting a misch metal into a heat 
of steel or iron is still in the experi 
mental stage. The metallurgists add up 
to six Ib. of rare earths to each ton of 
stecl, putting it into the ladle after the 
heat has been tapped from a furnace. 
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works. 

¢ End Product Improved—The pavoft 
from the rare earth 1 whole raft of 
improvements in the end products. The 
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Air-Borne friction Fighter 


Alemite 


OL MIST 


Lubrication 
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extends bearing life as much 
as /7% times! 
cuts oil consumption up to 90 7% 
boosted production 57% at one plant! 





= =E2=eeeem Here from Alemite—world leader in lubrication—is lubri- 

cation progress so major—so far reaching—as to command the interest of 
every executive concerned with industrial lubrication practices and costs. 
Alemite Oil-Mist! The most efficient, continuous, fully automatic system 
in the field of machinery lubrication. 

Alemite Oil-Mist! The system that atomizes oil into mist—distributes it 
through tubing to bearings—bathes all bearing surfaces with fresh, clean, 
cool oil film. A system that simplifies and materially cuts the cost of ma- 
chinery lubrication. And the lubricator unit has no moving parts. 

Oil-Mist uniformly maintains oil film on plain and anti-friction bearings, 
gears and chains regardless of variations in load, temperature or speed. 
Eliminates the “human element.” 


ALEMITE OIL-MIST 4 Reports Like These 
Lubricates All Types of Mechanisms Prove Oil-Mist Results! 

R Before Oil-Mist: 32 Leather Stitchers at an 
eastern shoe manufacturing company 
were turning out 80 dozen pair of field 
boots per day. Pinion gears and other 
working parts demanded constant oiling 
... constant attention. 


After Oil-Mist: The same 32 machines and 
operators are now turning out 120 dozen 
pair a day~—a production increase of 0%! 
And vital machine parts are well oiled 
always — automatically — with Oil- Mist. 


Gear Cases Plain 


Alemite OIL-MIST Lubrication Ld ~ 
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These 


OIL-MIST Advantages! 


®@ Reduces bearing te 
as much as 20%. 


mperatures 


® Continuous, uniform lubrication 


of all bearings. 


© Air pressure seals bearings against dirt. 


© Reduces oil consumption—up to 90%. 


© Prevents product spoilage. 

© Eliminates guesswork — each bearing 
picks up as much Oil-Mist as it needs. 

©@ Reduces starting and running torque. 


Get the facts D 


Alemite, Div. of Stewart-Warner, Dept. 8-52 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illinois 


Please send me a 
your new and comp! 
Please have your A 
tive arrange a 


copy of 

Oil-Mist Catalog. 

lemite Lubrication Representa- 
k-top demonstration of Oi!-Mis? 





is entails no cost or o! 
My Name... 
Title 
Company 
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igation on my part. 
































A nontechnical report to management 
concerning profits 


They did what you can do 
to produce more 





To produce more with what you have is something management everywhere seeks. 


A large eastern steel mill approached it this way: 
‘**What can we do to increase production of the electric furnaces we now have?” 


Westinghouse, called on to supply the answer, introduced the new Optimelt-Control 
to several of the furnaces now in operation. It controlled automatically what furnace 
melters were unable to control manually —continuous delivery of maximum power input. 


After a seven-month check against identical furnaces with the manual control, mill- 
management men learned: 

Westinghouse-controlled furnaces boosted 

production as much as 10% per furnace hour 

— cut power costs per ton of steel poured! 


This same dollar-saving engineering applies to every industry, every manufac- 
turing process. It is a part of the total Westinghouse services you can use to your 
profit . . . for application, installation, disaster, emergency or periodic maintenance. 


We want to do the kind of planning with you that will apply these engineering 
services to your problem . . . to save time, to save money, to make money, to pro- 
duce more with what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F iTS = 


Westinghouse ey) 
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. with color added? ..in printer's type faces? 


How do you like your copies ? 


(Or mule) | ids :per and card stocks? In a variety of 


> Duplicated on both sides of the 


sizes roa 
> 


paper n rich black or even several colots duplicated at one time 


Dé yo e your copies duplicated at speeds up to 180 a minute, 


with new ease sration, and low over-all cost? 


If you do, you'l an know about MODERN mimeographing 
the process that gives you ‘Balanced Duplicating.’ Send the coupon 
below for a f portfoli f samples. A. B. Dick mimeograph pr 


ucts ore for usé¢ liMuleLtTMoLATiiicls1(-Mii-alai Mell olilaelilateMslgeleltial 


ri AB DICK 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept BW-152 
5700 W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 


Without obligation, please send me free portfolio of MODERN 
mimeographing samples. 


NAME__ POSITION 





ORGANIZATION 





ADDRESS__ 
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The rare earths will 
usually improve many of the 
properties in a metal, but 
never harm them... .” 
RARE EARTHS starts on p. 46 
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cording to their- weight. The output 
is a batch of nearly pure elements 
The Ames Laboratory of AEC has a 
pilot plant that monthly turns out four 
Ib. to seven Ib. of rare earths this way. 
And a few firms are commercially pro 


ducing the rare-earth metals by both From expen- 
sive casting 


methods. to low cost 


¢ Good Supply—Shortages — probably 
won't ever worry the industry, if it de 
cides to use rare earths for commercial 
operations. They are as plentiful as 
dirt, and a little goes a long way in a 
ton of steel. The chief sources of 
monazite, the ore that carries the 
rare carths, are the U.S., Brazil, and 
India. Stateside, it is mined in ‘Texas, 


North Carolina, and Colorado. 


New Model—Old Idea 
Centuries ago, the Polynesians developed 
twin-hull boats, called catamarans, for long 
ocean voyages. Now the ancient boats are 
coming on the market for modern sports- 
men. Lear Co., Los Angeles, expects to 
turn out 12-ft. and 16-ft. models. The 
35-ft. model (above) will be available cus- 
tom built. The catamaran’s twin hull ar- 
rangement replaces the heavy, deep keel 
of conventional sailboats. The hulls have 
synchronized rudders that improve the 
maneuverability. 
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stamping. 





Getting the best from presses is an operator’s 
stock in trade in the contract stamping 
business. Competition is keen, and successful 
old timers, like Briskin Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
didn’t get that way without a great deal 

of production skill. 

Briskin put their money on Clearing presses 
because Clearings gave them the maximum quality, 
economy, on-schedule production and minimum waste 
that are the watchwords of Briskin production. Die 
regrinds are few and far between and maintenance 
costs are lower, too. 

Where competition is tough and economical 
production means a winning hand, Clearing presses 
are dependable assets. Looking at results is a 
good way to choose your press equipment too! For 
production, your best choice is Clearing. 


CLEARING MACHINE CORPORATION 


6499 WEST 65TH STREET * CHICAGO 38, ILLINOIS 
HAMILTON DIVISION, HAMILTON, OHIO 


BUBAGING PULSER 


THE WAY TO EFFICIENT MASS PRODUCTION 








Sand and Steam 


Located 150 yards from the ocean, 
the Southern California Edison Com- 
pany’s Redondo Steam Plant had a 
difficult air filtration problem. The 
blowers were san in the wall 
facing the ocean and the wall open- 
ings were covered by concrete hoods 
facing toward the ground. The cor- 
rosive salt air contained a large con- 
centration of dust and sand, and it 
was necessary to handle a large vol- 
ume of air —240,000 CFM—even 
though the design of the hoods made 
filter space limited. 

An installation of corrosion resist- 
ant FAR-AIR® filters, Type C4C4H 
was made in the form of a V bank. 
The installation effectively removed 
dust and sand while operating at 
the unusually high velocity of 625 
FPM. FAR-AIR filters so satisfac- 
torily solved this complex air handl- 
ing problem that they have been 
used by this customer in several 
other installations. 

Whether your air problem in- 
volves the elimination of dirt, grease, 
ink, paint, lint or almost any other 
air-borne particle, you will find the 
type and size filter to meet your re- 
quirements among the many in the 
FAR-AIR line. Also, special filters 
for special applications. For com- 
plete information write to Farr Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 10187, Airport Sta- 
tion, Los Angeles 45, California. 





FAR-AIR FILTERS 


*Trode Mork Reg. 
“Better by Farr 
FARR © o M ron » 4 


WWanugac ag Ex 


Los Angeles - Chicago + New York 





ALCOA couldn't find a hydroelectric source, so with these radial engines it got its .. . 


Cheap Power From Natural Gas 


Shortly after the end of World War 
II, Aluminum Co. of America decided 
to build a new plant. But Alcoa needed 
lots of cheap electric power, and all the 
country’s big hydroelectric sources were 
spoken for. 

So Alcoa had to look around for a 
new source. Eventually, it found what 
it was looking for at Point Comfort, 
Tex.—natural gas. 

Before it could put the gas to work, 
Alcoa needed an engine. This problem 
the company laid in the lap of Nord- 
berg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee. Nordberg 
came up with something that, for an 
aluminum plant, was radically new: a 
simplified version of an ordinary radial 
aircraft engine 

The Point Comfort plant started op- 
erating in 1950. Now history is re- 
peating itself. Korea brought a need for 
more aluminum, which meant more 
plant. 

Alcoa was glad to oblige, but now 
the trouble was that the cost of build- 
ing and running a powerplant had 
gone up about 15% since the Point 
Comfort was built. The cost of na- 
tural gas was up, too. Alcoa put the 
problem to Nordberg—and it came 
through again. 

e Savings—Nordberg has designed a 
new, radically improved version of its 
radial engine. When Alcoa gets _ its 
plant addition operating, the new en- 
gines will: 

e Reduce capital cost per horse- 
power. 


¢ Reduce gas nsumption by a 
boost in thermal efficiency 

e¢ Reduce maintenance costs by 
further simplification 

¢ Reduce powerplant construction 
costs. 

It will be a long time, Alcoa and 
Nordberg feel, before they'll find out 
whether these cost savings will offset 
all of the inflated costs. But Alcoa* is 
optimistic about the outcome, particu- 
larly since the original engine has 
worked out very well 
e The Mechanics—Both the old and 
new engines are two-cycle radial en- 
gines, with the cylinders equally spaced 
around a central crankshaft. Main dif- 
ference between the new Nordberg en- 
gine and that used in the origina] plant 
lies in the number of cylinders. The 
new engines have 12 cylinders; the old 
ones, 11. Since the cylinders are the 
same size, the new model develops 
about 9% more po But it doesn’t 
cost 9% more, according to the com- 
panies 

(he original design was set at 11 
cylinders for a good reason. Alcoa in- 
sisted on an engine that could be 
shipped fully assembled to any point 
in the land. An engine of more than 11 
cvlinders would have made the pack- 
age too big. Now, the companies find 
that a package only 104 in. larger in 
diameter will be big enough for the 
\2-cylinder engine. By dismounting 
two cylinder heads, in fact, the pack 
age becomes small enough to meet the 
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Sudden Economic Changes Call for Plenty of Speed 


FORMULA FOR FLEXIBILITY: 


Pratt + Whitney's Expansion Seoret-— 


PROGRAM: Be ready for rapid expansion on very short notice with a top-flight “crew” and a 
solid supporting network of experienced subcontractors. 


RESULTS: Pratt & Whitney Aircraft has been able to meet sharply accelerated defense 
production schedules with a minimum of disruption. 


METHOD: Close adherence to a two-fold policy, con- 
ceived by far-sighted management at the company’s 
beginning, comprising: (1) a fundamental concept 
of operation, and (2) a formula for organizational 


flexibility. 
The Concept 


“Our business is aviation,” says P& WA’s general 
manager William P. Gwinn. “What we supply is the 
power. If they ever decide to fly °em with rubber bands, 
we'll make the rubber bands. But we stay in aviation.” 

In two words: No diversification. Aviation is too fast 
a business for a manufacturer to divide his attention, ac- 
cording to Gwinn. An aviation company, branching out 
into consumer goods manufacturing when the going is 
tough, can wake up one morning and find itself years 
behind. And “behind” in aviation can mean “out.” 

Keeping up in this fast-moving field — or a little ahead 
— calls for continuous, intensive engineering effort, to 
bring forward the finest aircraft engine designs that can 
be made. It also calls for a manufacturing organization 
capable of putting those designs into production rapidly 
when they are needed. 

How does Pratt & Whitney achieve the accordion-like 
flexibility that enables the company to make sudden 
rapid expansions and contractions of its production to 
meet the needs of national emergencies, without coming 
apart at the seams? 

It’s no easy job’— make no mistake about that. But 
Pratt & Whitney’s solution merits careful consideration 
by manufacturers of all sizes —and in all industries. 


The Formula 


Like the underlying concept of operation, Pratt & 
Whitney’s formula, too, is simple and direct, and arises 
from a basic management decision taken in 1926 —long 
before the pressures of defense production strained this 
country’s capacity. Pratt & Whitney has always subcon- 
tracted about 50% of every engine it produced. 

Over the years, this formula for flexibility, steadfastly 
adhered to in peacetime as well as in war, has built a 
solid network of experienced subcontractors — familiar 
with Pratt & Whitney’s methods, skilled in meeting the 
exacting tolerances of aircraft engines, zealous in striving 
for quality and dependability. With a top-flight produc- 
tion team of its own, and the help of these firms, the 
company has been able to expand its output quickly 
when the pressure goes on. 

The policy means good business, too, for the thou- 
sands of subcontractors and suppliers — 5,285 of them 
on the current list — 90% of them small businesses. 
Last year they shared many millions of dollars worth of 
P & WA purchases. Nearly 200 of them were among the 
original group of P & WA subcontractors 26 years ago. 


The Payoff 

When, after the outbreak in Korea, the military services 
called for more and more P & WA jet and piston engines, 
the company was ready to go. Expanding its own plant 
and employment, the company called for its experienced 
subcontractors to step up their own output to match. 
From them, Pratt & Whitney got a quicker increase in 
the flow of parts than if they had had to start from 
scratch and find new firms and train them in the com- 
pany s requirements. 


Jones & Lamson’s machine tool engineering services are a basic example 





of the “outside” industrial resources that are available to the 


manufacturer when needed. Today, these services —along with the basic 
machine tools listed below — are being harnessed by top production 
management to lower costs and increase efficiency. 


Department 1710 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Business Week, June 30, 1951. Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Story — August, 1950 (P & WA, E. Hartford). Christian Science Monitor — February 4, 1952 


JONES & LAMSON (x 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Springfield, Vt.. U.S.A. 


Turret Lathes — Fay Automatic Lathes — Thread Grinders — Optical Comparators — Threading Dies & Chasers 











This great regional 

market, with much of 

its growth yet to come, can 

best be served from within. That 

is why more than 2,500 national 
concerns already have branches in 
Dallas, its strategic center. Many 
others are on the way... factories 


warehouses, sales 
offices, service branches. 
Through our Industrial De- 
partment we try to be helpful to 
interested executives. Some of our 
services 
Any information you need in 
your study of this area. 
Assistance in finding plant sites, 
buildings, office space. 
Air-conditioned conference 
rooms for your use while here. 
Hotel reservations (or 
use our guest apartment), 
local transportation, ap- 
pointments with people 
you want to see, many 


other services 


Call or write CLYDE V. WALLIS, Vice-President, Industrial Department 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK 


Dallas, 








You can feel the difference, see the 
difference, sense the difference in the 
new WESTON BOND. A truly fine rag 
content letterhead paper... high in 
quality yet low in cost. Made by one 


Texas 





| B23 
It must be important bak 
it’s written on WESTON BOND 


4 4 





of America’s oldest and most famous 
papermaking families... Byron Weston 
Company, Dalton, Mass. Ask your print- 
er to use it or write for sample book. 
Address Dept. BW 


te EN BOND Envelopes are made with GRIP-QUIK instant sealing flap gum 





WESTON 


OND 


Made by the Makers of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND, BYRON WESTON CO. LINEN RECORD 


and a Complete Line of Papers for Business Records 
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. .. Thirty-seven of the 
new engines can do the work 
of 40 of the old 


CHEAP POWER starts on p. 52 


original —specificat ind can be 
shipped anywher« 
e Other Improvements—The advan 
tage of the extra ler isn’t limited 
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lubricating and pumps. Th¢ 
new engine, while putting out more 
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Fucl consumpti iulso been re- 
duced by changes in the engine design. 
The combination of reduced fuel con 
sumption with inc power output 
puts the new eng within striking 
range of diesel en efficiency. ; 
¢ Floor Plan—T hx ginal Alcoa plant 
at Point Comfort included 120 engine- 
generator units ty of these units 
were housed in h of three build 
ings. ‘The company found that the in- 
creased efficiency the new engines 
made it possible f 7 engines to do 
the work of 40 of the original. So the 
addition consists of t units of 37 en 
gines cach. Ever 
ing costs, Alcoa rr 
of the extra bay h engine house 
that would hav needed for the 
other three engin de construction 
costs comparabk ict, the company 
found that it wa ible to build a 
37-engine shed in 51 for less than 
what a 40-engin¢ ost in 1949 
¢ Upkeep—Maint e costs on the 
engines are low f i] reasons. The 
engine and plant are designed so that 
you can get to t engines without 
costly crane equit t. All bushings are 
replaceable, the facturer says; and 
heads, piston rs, and bearings 


increased build- 
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HAO] STEP 10 BENTER 
| PRODUCT Wilh PLASTICS 


How your plastics molder 
can help you reap the 
full benefit of plastics 


If you’ve been wondering lately how to pro- 
duce your product more efficiently — you'll find 
a friend and ally in your plastics molder. 

The experienced custom molder can offer 
you concrete assistance—from the time your 
product is in the scratch pad stage until it’s off 
the production line — that will give you a better 
product with more sales appeal. 

Working with a plastics molder is like 
adding facilities to your own plant. His design 
staff, mold-making facilities, and molding 
equipment—plus his wide experience in plastics 
—are ready to help you. And~—his plant is just 
around the corner from you. (There are hun- 
dreds of qualified custom molders all over 
the country). 

Knowing what your molder’s services are 
and how to use them helps you realize fully 
these benefits inherent in plastics. This infor- 
mation, and more, is contained in Monsanto’s 
new report to management, “How To Plan 
For Production In Plastics.” It’s free, and 
there’s absolutely no obligation, so send for 
your copy today. The coupon is for your 
convenience. 







































FREE—REPORT TO MANAGEMENT: 
“How To Plan For Production In 
Plastics” tells you how to choose 
your molder, and how to work with 
him to get the most out of plastics. 





















MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Plastics Division, Room 1213 
Springfield 2, Mass. 

* Please send me your management report, “How To Plan For Production = 
In Plastics.” 


MONS Y Sic 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS Company 






















Address 










City, Zone, State 








SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





New Beauty 


for the 


Modern Office 


...the New 


“PEERLESS”’ 
SERIES "6600" 


Filing Cabinets 


Smartly styled with 
attractive, streamlined 
hardware to lend new 
beauty to any office. 

- Sturdy construction for 
long life. Expertly 
engineered for greatest 
ease of drawer movement. 
Available with drawers 
for file cards. Standard 
sizes. Four colors to 
choose from. Write for 
name of nearest 
“Peerless” deoler. 


“PEERLESS —Makers of top 
quality metal office equip- 
ment for nearly 25 years. 


PEERLESS 
STEEL EQUIPMENT CO. 


6610 Hasbrook Ave . Philadelphiall, Pa 
New York © Chicag ) s ‘ 
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Economical Buying 


The government may 
find the answer to its procure- 
ment woes by switching to 
industry standards. 


There are signs that the government 
procurement agencies are finally com- 
ing around to using industry standards 
instead of writing their own specifica- 
tions for so-called common-use items, 
things like desks, chairs, pencils. 

In the last six months General Serv- 

ices Administration has approved 45 
industry standards, mostly for photo- 
graphic equipment. Of course, these 
are just pebbles on the beach in view of 
the millions of items the government 
uses. But technical societies and gov- 
ernment people hail it as the glimmer- 
ing of a much-needed trend to stand- 
ardize government buying and cut down 
waste and duplication. 
e A Long Wait—The changeover could 
save the government millions of dollars. 
Not to say countless hours of work for 
the engineers who draw up the federal 
specifications and the industry engineers 
who have to interpret them. 

For years businessmen have griped 
that the government too often ignores 
usable industry standards. In fact, the 
procurement program in gencral has 
been under almost constant fire from 
all sides (BW —Feb.16°52,p104). —Pro- 
curers have had a hard time explaining 
why 60 screws that are identical, sav, 
have 60 different names and numbers or 
why one agency pavs 35¢ for a car- 
penter’s square while another pays $1.48 
for an almost identical one. 

The government made an effort to 
get together with itself in 1949, when 
procurement of common-use items was 
centralized in the hands of GSA. But 
centralized buving didn’t solve the prob- 
lem. It was too cumbersome and inflex- 
ible, produced an endless maze of red 
tape. Critics say centralized buving is 
centralized enough as soon as it reaches 
the point of maximum discounts. 

It wasn’t until last November that 
the trend toward industrv standards 
showed up on paper. The Munitions 
Board and GSA signed an agreement 
stating that nationally recognized in- 
dustry and technical-socictv standards 
could be used “to the maximum extent 
practicable.” GSA launched the 
changeover with the first 45 standards, 
which were about to go into the works. 
About 100 more were put aside to await 
specific requests from using agencies. 
¢ Getting Results?—Another solid indi- 
cation of the trend toward standardiza- 
tion is the progress being made in the 
gigantic task of cataloging items in use 
in a single listing. The job has turned 
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Compressed Air Means 
Faster Starts for Jets 
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2,000-horse “kick” really steps on the gas! 


By the time natural gas has traveled a 
hundred miles on its way to the big city, 
it has lost much of its pressure. 

A good “‘boost”’ is needed to get it over 
the next 100-mile part of its journey -. . 
and huge Worthington engine-compressors 
are there to provide it. 

These 2,000 hp giants—powered by the 
very fuel they transport—are Worthing- 
ton’s answer to a very special need of a 
rapidly growing gas-pipeline network. De- 
sign of the new engine-compressors was 
begun seven years ago when Worthington 
anticipated the amazing growth of these 
lines. 

Recent Worthington developments, 


Good Water and Sanitation—engines 


Lower-Cost Manufacturing — pumps 
s+ steam turbines - engines engines + pumps - 





pumps - water treating - . 
air compressors - air tools - water meters 


power transmission 


further increasing the high efficiency of 
the units, have brought orders for approx- 
imately 200 of them. 

But this is only one of many ways Wor- 
thington equipment—aiding countless in- 
dustries—helps to increase living stand- 
ards throughout the country and the 
world. For “Worthington” means much 
more than pumps and compressors. It’s 
also air conditioning and refrigeration, 
power transmission equipment, sewage 
treatment, construction machinery, and 
many other products for city, farm and 
industry. 

Such diversification builds stability... 
makes Worthington, 112 years old, astrong 


+ sir conditioning 


chilling equipment 
rigeration » decoking systems - turbines 


link in the far-flung chain of American 
business. 

Worthington Corporation, formerly 
Worthington Pump and Machinery Cor- 
poration, Harrison, New Jersey. 


WORTHINGTON 


The Sign of Value 
Around the World 


Petroleum Products—compressors 


sir conditioning 
turbines 


fertilizer mixers 
refrigeration + pumps 








*” ALL TIME * 


ALL STARS 


THEIR UNUSUAL RECORDS 


Eddie Arcaro rode Citation in his 
leading triumphs as a two- and three- 
year-old. He was in the saddle when 
this wonder horse won his Triple 
Crown: Derby, Preakness and Bel- 
mont. Arcaro rates as possibly the 
greatest stake rider of all time. Cita- 
tion matched Man o’ War asa 3-year- 
old, then set a new world’s record 
mile of 1:33 3/5 in his fifth year. Of 
racing’s many great horse-and- jockey 
combinations, Arcaro and Citation 
get my vote as turfdom’s ideal all- 
time team. 

Here’s another unusual record: 
8 of America’s top 10 tobacco com- 
panies use Atlantic Bond Paper. 
Your business forms and letterheads 
will look better on clean, crisp, dis- 
tinctive ... 


ATLANTIC BOND 
—Zidisedd. PAPER 


MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION + BANGOR, MAINE 





Write us on your letterhead for Grantland Rice's selections of 
Turfdom's Greatest Horses, attractively illustrated and suitable 
for framing. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 


The elevated railway assembly line 
(above), recently installed at Lockheed 
Aviation Corp., Burbank, Calif., saves 
24 hours each time the line is advanced. 
These Navy warplanes are attached to 
easily moved, wheeled frames riding on 
raised tracks. Previously, each fuselage 
was mounted on its own dolly. 
= 

Plastic tanks are solving Aramco’s rust 
problem in the Arabian desert. They're 
made of American Cyanamid’s Laminac 
polyester resin, reinforced with Owens- 
Corning’s Fiberglas mat, and they can’t 
rust. In addition, they're lighter and 
stronger, pound for pound, than metal 
tanks. Repairs arc y: just a plastic 
patch. 


Coking coal is scai the West, but 
a big deposit has ti up in the Gun 
nison National Forest of western Colo 
rado. According the Bureau of 
Mines, there’s at least 108-million tons, 
running as high in « ty as the Sunny 
side bed in Utah the chicf coal 
source for westert teel companies 
Ihe bureau computed the cost of a 
mine and a six-m uilroad . spur at 
$4,470,000. 
* 

Plant expansions: B n Co. opened a 
plant at Demopolis (Ala.) to make for 
maldehvde, synthet ins, and other 
chemicals for plast An anhvdrous 
ammonia plant, t the growing 
chemical industry the pulp and 
paper mills of t Northwest, was 
opened in Tacoma, Wash., by Hooker 
Electrochemical ( Hercules 
Powder Co. will bi plant at Gibbs 
town, N. J., to produce chemicals for 
industrial solvent s, and phar- 
maceuticals. . . . United Natural Gas 
Co. is expanding it underground re- 
servoirs in Pennsv] to store more 
than 14-billion cu. ft 
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Working closely with makers and users of all kinds of 
equipment—from small appliances to giant rolling 
mills—Torrington engineers have helped solve count- 
less problems involving bearing design, installation and 
maintenance. They have had many years of experience 
in the manufacture and application of all types of anti- 
friction bearings. 

Have you a friction problem? Would you like to 
know more about a certain type of bearing in terms of 
your product? Then call in a Torrington engineer. He 
will be glad to work with you. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
South Bend 21, Ind. Torrington, Conn. 


District Offices and Distributors in Principal 
Cities of United States and Canada 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


Spherical Roller ¢ Tapered Roller e¢ Straight Roller +« Needle ¢ Ball «© Needle Rollers 








CITIES THAT ARE 


a “<% 
Military cities are built of Quonsets, tents, field hospitals, radar 
detectors, guns, supply units and countless other items of food, 
shelter and warfare. Thanks to the “Flying Boxcar,” military 
cities spring up overnight wherever troops dig in—though no 


roads and no bridges exist. Fairchild’s C-119 all-purpose trans- 
port delivers anything needed from the air! 


Speed, stamina, versatility—the “Flying Boxcar’’ has demon- 
strated them all over tough battle-forn Korea. Backbone of 
the airlift, the Fairchild C-119 is number one all-purpose trans- 
port for military operations of UN forces in Korea, in Europe 
and in the United States. 








FA ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


AIRCHILD 


Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md 
Engine and Stratos Divisions, Farmingdale. N.Y 
Guided Missiles Division, Wyandonch, L |..N Y 





NEW PRODUCTS 


A soil Plus 


The Dozermobile (above) has three 
features that make it more than just an- 
other bulldozer. The first is the op 
tional dustfree, heate ib 

The second feature is that the rubber 
tired Dozermobile | been approved 
for travel on highwa where tractors 
are forbidden. This means transporta- 
tion savings since you can drive it from 
job to job. It can make up to 16 mph. 
on the straight and le 

Rugged terrain is no problem; the 
Dozermobile’s third feature is its artic 
ulated wheels. This means that one or 
more wheels cz ct ride over rough terrain 
or 24-in. obstacles without loss of power 
or control. It’s practi ‘all shockproof. 

The Dozermobile, with blade, weighs 
approximately nine tons. Over-all length 
in 182 in., and width is 93 in. With the 
cab, it stands 104 in. The 8-cvlinder, 
140-hp. gasoline engine has 4-whecl 
drive. Motor transmission has 4 heavy 
duty speeds. The hydraulically operated 
dozer blade can be raised 2 ft. above 
grade and lowered 9 in. below grade 
e Source: Mixermobile Manufacturers, 
PO Box 7527, Portland 20, Ore 
e Base price: $10,2 f.o.b. Portland, 
equipped with 8-ft 


Souped-Up Dashboard 


The boom in “hot rods” (BW—Mar. 
2’52,p46) is luring the big auto-parts 
and auto-instrument manufacturers into 
this lucrative hobt ficld. Stewart 
Warner Corp., one of the world’s big 
gest producers of specdometers and 
other automotive instruments, has an 
nounced a complet Hot Rod Line” 
of souped-up instru ts 
Heavy-footed bo vho carp at the 
limitations of convent ] instruments, 
can now buy over the counter 
eA speedomet that reads up 
to 160 mph. 
e A tachometer that counts up to 
8,000 engine rpm 
e Electric fuel pumps and a hand 
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a 
in industry as well as in rural 
areas . . . wherever LP gas is 
transferred from one storage unit 
to another . . . you will find pro- 
ducers and distributors depend 
upon Hewitt-Robins LP gas hose. 


PIPEL 


Millions of rural dwellers now enjoy all 
the comforts and advantages of modern 
gas appliances thanks to ““LP”’ or liquid 
petroleum gas. This remarkable fuel is 
also used to power tractors, trucks, buses 
and to serve industry in countless ways. 


Sealed in metal “‘bottles’’, LP gas is 
liquefied under pressure to less than 
1/250th of its normal volume. This sim- 
plifies storage and transportation, but 
multiplies handling problems, particu- 
larly where hose is concerned. 


For years, LP gas producers and dis- 
tributors searched for a hose that could 


HEWITT { 


withstand the high working pressures 
and the rubber-rotting action of this 
petroleum product. 


The riddle was solved when Hewitt 
Robins developed the first synthetic 
rubber LP gas hose. This safer, longer 
lasting hose is petroleum-resistant 

it sets the pattern for today’s standard 
throughout the LP gas industry 


Whenever you have a problem involv 
ing the conveying or processing of bulk 
materials . . 
bring it to Hewitt-Robins. We have 
offices and distributors in all major cities. 


. gases, liquids or solids . . 


, 
+ 


ryt 


Executive Offices: Stamford, Connecticut 
HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION: Belting, hose and other industrial rubber products 
ROBINS CONVEYORS DIVISION: Conveying, screening, sizing, processing and dewatering machinery 
ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION: Designing and engineering of materials handling systems 
HEWITT RESTFOAM DIVISION: Restfoam® mattresses, pillows and comfort-cushioning 


Hewitt-Robins is participating in the management and financing of Kentucky Synthetic Kubber Corporation 








IN THE LAST 


SERVING INDUSTRY 
+++ SERVING AMERICA 


You are always close to Conti 
nental Can with its 65 plants in 
the United States, Canada and $ 
The piece of tin you see here can be stretched to coat Cube, 1 Qld coccorch tab 
125 beer cans. ‘Tin’ cans are actually about 99.25% oratories and 63 sales offices > 
steel. The tin coating is only 1/10,000 to 1/100,000 
of an inch thick—roughly equivalent to the wax finish 
on your automobile body. 











TIN YEARS WE’VE LEARNED 
A LOT MORE ABOUT BEER CANS 


In 1942 one ounce of tin could coat enough steel to 
make twenty-one beer cans. 

In 1952 one ounce of tin will coat enough steel 
to make one hundred and twenty-five beer cans— 
six times as many. 

There are two major reasons why we are now 
able to stretch our tin supply so much further. One 

is the development by the steel industry of electrolytic tin plating— 
a process that applies tin in a much thinner and more even coating 
than the older “hot dip” method. 

The other is the development by Continental of more advanced can- 
manufacturing methods and machines, better enamel linings for cans, 
and better enameling techniques. 

Now here’s a surprising fact. The beer cans we make today with 
lighter tin plate are actually superior in quality to the cans of ten years 
ago. The new methods produce cans that give beer flavor even greater 
protection. 

Another way we are saving precious tin is by using low-tin-content 
solder. A few years ago solder used in cans usually contained about 
thirty-eight per cent tin. Today, we make stronger cans with solder that 
contains only two per cent tin. 

We've cited the sav ings on tin used in beer cans only as an example. 
Equal or greater savings have been made in tin used on nearly all 
Continental cans, and tin conservation continues foremost in our minds. 
Our scientists and engineers are constantly working to find new ways 
to stretch available tin supplies so that America may have all the cans 


it needs. 


CONTINENTAL ((C, CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


oon dB CSe 


TIN CANS FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK PLASTIC PRODUCTS DECOWARE 





‘'What holds it together at those speeds?’’ 


machinery, cars, 





“Whatever moves has to be held together. Funny, 
mavbe, but true. Take this plane. Has perhaps 
75,000 bolts in it. Every bolt’s in tension while the 
plane’s flying. Any one could shear off. 

“Two things keep that from happening—good 


bolts and proper tightening. We can tighten the 





NAS Internal Wrenching 
Aucratt Bolt 


boats, farm equipment, textile 


dishwashers, chain saws. They end up making 


better assemblies, simplifying production and 


lowering costs in hundreds of plants the 


country over. 


If you have a fastener problem, do with it 


send it to 





what these manufacturers have done 





bolts all right, and we can count on SPS Aircraft 
Bolts. Among other things, their grain flow follows the 
ir of the threads, eliminating straight planes of 
wearness along which shear can occur.”’ 
The two million SPS UNBRAKO Screws we make in a 


day end up holding together not only planes, but trains, 


SPS at Jenkintown. Write STANDARD PRESSED STEEL 


Company, Jenkintown 5 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS DIVISION 
JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsyl|\ 





tachometer for checking shaft speeds. 

¢ Wide-range gauges for measuring 
oil pressure, oil temperature, water 
temperature, manifold pressure, and bat- 
tery charge. 

¢ A motor minder that provides 
a check on carburetor, spark plug, valve, 
timing, piston ring, and other motor 
clements. 

Mounting the instruments is pro- 
vided for in special panels punched to 
accommodate from three to eight in- 
struments. Panel finishes include black, 
chrome, and mahogany. All instru- 
ments are available for independent 
mounting, as well as panel mounting. 
¢ Source: Instrument Div., Stewart- 
Warner Corp., 1826 Diversey Parkway, 
Chicago 14, Ill. 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





First blow: You can now hold the 
board while you start to drive a nail, 
thanks to a gadget manufactured by the 
Amsco Co., Le Center, Minn. A steel 
spring holds the nail against your ham- 
mer for the first blow. Price is 50¢. 

o 
Miniature connectors called Varicons 
have been developed by Elco Corp., 
190 W. Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 
40. Any required polarity or number 
of contacts can be obtained through 
combinations of four basic components. 
Voltage is rated at 1,330 volts. 

. 
An electric deodorizer the size of a 
walnut quickly gets rid of odors from 
foods, paints, tobacco, medicine, even 
mildew. It plugs into any outlet and 
can be obtained with special tablets to 
repel moths or medicated ones for 
people with allergies. Price is $1.70, 
two extra vials of tablets for $1.00, 
from Better Life Products, 505 Mason 
Bldg., Fresno 21, Calif. 

« 
Work gloves with plastic dots perma- 
nently set in regular flannel have been 
introduced by Riegel Textile Corp., 
P.O. Box 170, Grand Central Station, 
New York 17, N.Y. The plastic dots 
more than double the life of standard 
10-oz. canton flannel gloves. Price runs 
about 5¢ a pair more than standard 
flannel. 

. 
A new synthetic clear enamel for pro- 
tection of chrome plate systems has 
been announced by Rinshed-Mason 
Co., 5935 Milford Ave., Detroit 10, 
Mich. Rust-Chek, the new product, is 
available in several formulas for high, 
medium, or low baking schedules. 
When applied over “scant” chrome 
plating (minus the usual nickel coat), 
it gives long-term protection from rust 
and peeling. 
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Other users are increasing their production 
and profits with this simple, fast, low-cost 
industrial chrome plating process. 

A Large Automotive Axle Company Reports: 
“Using a Chromasol plated tap with 3% 
minutes plating, we are now averaging 
6,800 holes per set of taps for banjo hous- 
ings. This has more than doubled our 
former 3,000 holes per set of 7/16-14 high- 
speed commercial ground taps.” 

An Electric Motor Manufacturer Says: 

“We have been able to correct manufac- 

turing errors by Chromasol plating to sal- 

vage one hundred electric motor shafts 
otherwise rejected as undersize.” 

A Manufacturer of Plumbing Fixtures Says: 
“Chromasol plating has increased the life 
of our 8-32 machine screw “p. used in 
tapping a plumbing fixture, from 1,000 
pieces to 6,000 pieces.” 

A Pump Manufacturer Says: 

“Our deliveries of small pumps for the oil 


Industrial Chrome Division 
Ward Leonard Electric Co. 
68 South Street, 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Please send information on in- 
dustrial chrome plating with 
Chromaster. 


Here’s how one manufacturer cuts costs 
and increases tool performance by using a 
Chromaster industrial chrome plating 
unit right in his own plant. 


xtreme 
paintain e 
re ires tools to 


u 
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nero! Manager, 
panes Co. Chicage 


industry have been speeded as much as 

five days by depositing .0002" to .0005" 

Chromasol plate on shafts that would 

otherwise have been scrapped or sent out 

to a commercial chrome plating company. 

This operation in one instance permitted a 

$16,000 pump unit to be put into opera- 

tion immediately.” 

There's reason after reason for installing 
Chromaster in your plant. It can mean dollar 
savings to you in increased production, mini- 
mized set-up and down-time on your ma- 
chine tool operation. Normal life of your 
cutting tools and wea; parts can be multiplied 
three to ten times by this amazing new and 
simplified method of chrome plating. 3% 
minutes for the average job. There's a size 
Chromaster for every shop. 
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1 Harvard's Business School teaches by the case method. In a typical session, the pro- 2 It’s up to Ferry to analyze the facts, 


fessor tosses a situation to student Joseph Ferry, tells him to find problem and solution. diagnose the situation. 





» «ill 


At the blackboard, Ferry nails down what he was really try- there will be a post-mortem afterward. Throughout the discussion, 
ing to say. This time, the class goes along with him, but the professor acts as a moderator rather than instructor. 
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3 Burden of proof is on the student. The 
class is a sympathetic but merciless jury. 


4 Apparently trapped in his own logic, Ferry looks sheepish while the class hoots. 
But he still has the floor and a chance to defend his reasoning. 


The B-School: You Learn to Think 


Next week about 1,000 top-ranking 


businessmen will trek from all over the 
country to Soldiers Field to take part 
in the 22nd National Business Confer 


cence at Harvard Business School. Most 


of them are alumni of the “B-School.” 
The two-day session will offer them a 
restorative potion of reunion revelry. 
All of them are management men, ad 
ministrators; thev’re vitally concerned 
with the theme of Saturday’s panel 
discussion—Getting People to Do 
Vhings. 

But the biggest value of the confer 
ence mav be to the business school it 
self. For if there were a motto carved 
over the white pillars of Baker Library, 
in place of the elaborate scrollwork, it 
would surely read: “Contact With In- 
dustrv Is the Lifeblood of This School.” 

Industry is the B-School’s laboratory, 
its textbook, its teacher. ‘To industry 
HBS turns constantly for living exam 
ples of how people do things, in order 
first to study and later teach how they 
might be done better. From industry 
the school draws manv of its students 
and its facultv—as well as much of its 
financial support 
e The Payoff—In return, HBS 
back to industry cach June some 
officer candidates, men highly trained 
in the fine and rare art of how to think 
and who, as proved by graduates over 
44 vears, are able to take on executive 
responsibility fast and handle it well 

The business school has close to 
16,000 graduates. At last count (in 
1949, when there were 14,348 alumni 
listed in the directorv), over 600 of 
them carned the title of president. Of 


feeds 
520 
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these, nearly +00 were presidents of cor- 
porations with assets of over $1-million. 
B-School graduates concentrate in the 
large corporations—U. S. Steel, du Pont, 
Standard Oil, GM, and GE. Still, the 
directory lists more than 5,000 separate 
business concerns in the U.S. that 
employ HBS alumni, and they're not 
all big. A random selection: Joe’s Home 
Baking Co., The Deck of Cards Mine, 
Grandma-am’s Pleasant View Farm, 
and the Mail-Me-Monday of Buffalo 
Co. 
¢ Chorus of Ayes—BUSINESS WEEK 
isked some of these emplovers, big and 
small, if the B-School products they 
had hired were as good as they're 
cracked up to be? “Yes,” was the al- 
most unanimous reply. A West Coast 
cement manufacturer has two HBS 
graduates in his office. “Thev keep 
everybody on his toes—including me.” 
A New York bank savs its HBS gradu 
ates move ahead faster than the ordinary 
AB’s. “Harvard teaches them how to 
think rather than how to run a business; 
thev don’t have to unlearn anything.” 
Emplovers are reluctant to give all 
the credit to the actual training that 
men got at the school. They 
think most HBS graduates had native 
abilitv to begin with. The 
lects about one out of every four appli 
cants, drops about 10% of the class 
during the two-year course. 
e Grads Agree—What do the graduates 
themselves think? Again, the vote is 
almost unanimously in favor. Practicalls 
all of them will readilv sav thev 
wouldn’t be where they are todav were 
it not for the training they got at the 


these 


SC hool SC 


B-School. Most of them think they 
have been well rewarded financially for 
their two-year investment at Harvard. 
The class of 1923, at its 25th reunion, 
showed average income to be about 
$36,000. 

The few alumni who are cither down- 
right against the school or who strongly 
qualify their praise are mostly recent 
graduates. Their complaint invariably 
is that they spent two vears learning 
how to act like a corporation president 
and then found little use for it. “Have 
patience,” is the advice of older grad- 
uates; “the payoff starts after the first 
five years.” 


|. A Little Acorn 


Harvard University Graduate School 
of Business Administration, George F. 
Baker Foundation (alias Harvard Busi 
ness School, alias ‘THE business school, 
alias HBS, alias the B-School), 
crallv considered to be the oldest grad 
uate school of business in the country 

the first school to give the \IBA (Mas- 
ters in Business Administration). Uni 
versity of Pennsylvania’ Wharton 
School is older, but it is an undergrad- 
uate school. 

The Harvard school was founded in 
1908. Edwin F. Gay, a professor of 
economic history at Harvard, was the 
business school’s first dean. In earls 
vears his student body numbered 10 or 
20, his faculty one or two. 
¢ Donham Takes Over—In 1920, with 
enrollment up to 300, Wallace Brett 
Donham took over from Gay. Donham 
was a vice-president of Old Colony 
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If You Want 











When your product 
costs important money, 
you want the people who 
have money. Farm families 
are near the top. And tops 
among them are the read- 
ers of Capper’s Farmer. 
They are the most prosper- 
ous farm families in Mid- 
America, itself the richest 
farm market on earth! 


Buy , 


ppes 


==Cape? 


“ 





FACULTY cultivates an informal atmosphere, swaps ideas and experience regularly around 
coffee urn. But the air of relaxation can be deceptive. 


Trust Co. in Boston and a graduate of 
Harvard Law School. It was he, with 
his experience in learning law by the 
case method, who conceived of teaching 
business by it 

And in 1925 George F. Baker, the 
financier, gave the school $5-million, 
with which it built a handsome, nco- 
Georgian, 16-building home of its own 
just across the Charles River from the 
parent university. 

In 1942 Donald Kirk David, B- 
School graduate grown to president of 
American Maize Products Co. and 
board member of innumerable corpora- 
tions, took over from Donham and has 
been running the school ever since. 

To the stroller, the B-School looks 
much like any other—if a little better 
heeled than most. There are familiar 
ivy-clad walls, the institutional bell 
tower, the quict quadrangles, manicured 
lawns, tennis courts, softball diamond, 
and gym. 
¢ Case System—Inside is the difference. 
There are no college banners and pin- 
ups on the walls of students’ rooms. 
Most significantly, there are no text- 
books on the shelves—only stacks and 
stacks of loose-leaf notebooks contain- 
ing case histories of companies with 
problems. In the classrooms, there are 
(with onc important exception) no 
lectures. It’s the students who carry 
the ball. They do the thinking and 
the talking about how to solve these 


problems. The t who might be 
better called th \derator, merely 
guides that thinki 1 goads it relent- 
lessly with thos« table questions— 
Why? How? What now? 

This is the ca tem at work, and 
if contact with industry is the lifeblood 
of the B-School, the case system is its 
heart. 

Since 1920, whe case system be- 
gan, HBS faculty ts staff of about 
15 full-time case « tors have amassed 
a library of ove 400 cases. They 
cover all varieties of industry, labor, and 
government, and « conceivable type 
of business probl Cases run from 
two to 20 typewritten pages They de 
scribe the compa its product or 
service, its distribution and financial 
setup, the key pc | involved. This 
is what B-School people call getting 
“the Big Picture 
pose the problem 
dent to find that And thev do not 
give the soluti the student must 
think that out for nself 

Oftentimes, tl more than onc 
right answer. I ent exam, onc 
student argued tha company should 
expand, another d that it should 
liquidate. Both Distinction,” the 
top mark at HBS, because both gave 
cogent reasons 
¢ Glum Start—I: r two years HBS 
students wrestle th nearly 1,000 of 
these real busir tuations. Most 


But cases do not 


s up to the stu 
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of them spend their first six months in 
bleak frustration. Hammered by 16 
years of conventional education into the 
habit of looking to teacher and text- 
book for the right answer, they feel lost 
at the business school where, as in life, 
there is no teacher as such, no text- 
book, and no “right” answer. 

But for most of them, there is a sud- 
den and early denouement, an exhilarat- 
ing hour when new muscles of thought 
overcome the old muscles of habit. 
Teachers say they can tell immediately 
when students “catch on.” That's the 
first and most important hurdle on the 
B-School course aimed at “developing 
administrative capacity to take action 
by making men act.” 

The school teaches the language of 
business, the facts of production, the 
systems of accounting—but only as a 
byproduct of this skill in decision mak- 
ing. To grasp an accounting case, the 
student must pick up, largely on his 
own, some knowledge of how books are 
kept. 
¢ Screening—Obviously, the success of 
this mature approach depends on the 
maturity of the students. How are 
they picked? Basically, HBS looks for 
the same qualities that industry looks 
for in its executives—brains, emotional 
stability, ability to get things done 
through others, and motivation (just 
what is the applicant seeking from HBS, 
and from life?). 

Because the case system demands so 
much of a student’s imagination, 
forces him to project himself into a 
business situation, the B-School strongly 
prefers men with actual business experi- 
ence. Of the 516 men graduating this 
June, 36% have worked full time for 
two years Or more. 

This preference tends to hike the 
average age of B-School classes above 
most graduate schools. At fall registra- 
tion last year, 17% of the class of 1952 
were over 26, 40.5% were between 24 
and 26. 

Educational backgrounds tend heavily 

toward engincering and economics, but 
of this year’s graduating class, 86 took 
their undergraduate work in the hu- 
manities, 84 majored in business or 
commerce, 29 in government or po- 
litical science. As usual, a little less 
than 10% of the class are military 
men (three Air Force colonels, seven 
Navy commanders, and two Army licu- 
tenant colonels among them), and 23 
of the class come from abroad. 
e Expenses—It costs the average stu- 
dent about $5,000 in out-of-pocket ex- 
pense for the two years—including $800 
a vear for tuition, $345 for his room, 
$450 for his board, and $130 for case 
books. 

There are good men who can’t afford 
this. The school wants them, so it has 
set up a program of financial aid. ‘There 
are no gifts or scholarships, though— 
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Tailored to your exact work, White 3000 
makes savings in manpower and time never possible before 


Is traffic your big pees Or getting profitable payloads 
under today’s weight laws? These, and many other problems 
affecting truck operation, can be solved only by taking them 
into account in the design of the truck you use. That's why 
White Specialized Design... exactly adapted to its work... 
earns more from the start and over its entire longer life. 


More deliveries...less time... 

lower cost. 

It does more work because 

it saves time at every turn... <r 
at every stop. Carries more = 
payload because of shorter “3 
wheelbase and new weight 
distribution. 


Driver saves time ... uses less energy. 
He’s a better, safer driver ...a better 
salesman, too, ina White 3000! Saves 
steps getting in and out of low-level 
oa. .Saves reaching and lifting 
because of low loading height. 


Ask Your White Representative for Facts About 
Specialized Design for Your Business. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY -« Cleveland 1, Ohio 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA UMITED « Factory at Montreal 


For more than 50 years the greatest name in trucks 





only loans with eith legal or a moral 
obligation to repay 
e Placement—1 he ness school puts 
as much emphasis on the proper placc 
ment of its product t does on their 
rigorous selection. And the three-ofhcer 
placement staff i 1uch concerned 
with relocation of HBS alumni as it is 
with finding first s for the graduat 
ing Class. 

Student placement begins in earnest 
in February prior to June graduation 

A continuou nn of industry 
personnel representat file through 
placement headquart distributing 
literature and students 
This vear set a rv In four month: 
327 representat f 229 different 


companies conduct 6 separate in 
terviews. Only a litt nore than half 
of the class was act secking plac« 
ment. Many had ly found jobs 
on their own, wer ig back to their 
father’s plant, or rior obligations 
with the military 
In alumni plac t, HBS functions 
like an employment servi It keeps 
two files, one of a vho are either 
actively seeking 1 ment or would 
just like someth tter if it comes 
along (the “inact wailable”’ list), 
and one of job op In 1951 there 
were 1,000 job oy registered and 
900 alumni app t When a job 
and an applicant r to dovetail, 
the office sends t plicant’s nam« 
to the compan ympany takes 
over from there 
A typical casi that of a graduate 
some 20 vears t felt he'd gonc 
\ | IN DERS about as far | go as treasurcr 
of a family Id f Shortly, HBS 
placement peop! tted a job open 
ing—finance vit t of a multi 
take a load off your costs! million-dollar | its company. 
Salary: several t dollars mor 
than the treasu king; and op 
portunity to gi HBS paired off man 





You minimize shipping and handling costs without sacrificing : , 
: ° ° . » 6 and company; ti t have been ge 
security when you use lightweight, high- trength Scaife con- sient ‘fen seal 


tainers for air, gases or liquids. Where once one pound of e Alumni—Th hool’s most 


direct contact v istrv is through 


container was required to pack and transport every pound of 
its 16,000 alun of whom ar 


liquefied propane (“‘gas” for homes beyond the mains), now 
only three-quarters of a pound of container is needed. Thus an oe reat ay — = industry 
lead-weight is removed from shipping and handling costs me petkey a ot wae have un 
eS, €: . —. © . dying devotion to t hool. B-School 
Deep drawn by modern, precision manufacturing methods, ties—both betwe mus and alma 
mater and betw nate and class 

matc—are the last t ik 
The result i tightly knit, verv 
dependability, standardize on Scaife Cylinders, Tanks and — alumni ed “ Han rd 
. usiness Scho¢ much akin to 


Scaife cylinders and other produots use every ounce of the 
metal most efficiently. The result is maximum strength and 
long service life, with minimum weight. For economy and 


other Containers. a professional : pee 
currently has 8 paving mem 
bers organized int s in 47 cities 
ST ue GE Os ae > 
— “Thos — yep . I'he association t vn periodical, 
one CMwmaaa iol ~ 7 : 

esa" OO“ OX CUA. Harvard Busing Bulletin, raises 


money for finan id to students, 
ee 6 ‘ATR E rf or | aD | PANDY helps im recruiting placement 

—— e The Older Set—Another of the 
Gee B-School’s important contacts with in 
dustry is through its Advance Manage 
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Makers of Pressure Vessels and Drawn Shapes 
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DEADLINE for handing in reports is one 
of rare HBS disciplines. So students sprint. 


ment Program (BW —Dec.30’50,p36). 
AMP, otherwise known as PBE (for 
pot-bellicd executives), started shortly 
after the war as a way to prepare de- 
partmental specialists in imdustry for 
bigger policy-making jobs. Sessions for 
about 150 men run 13 weeks twice a 
year. Companies pay the bill (totaling 
about $2,500) as well as the salaries of 
their executives while they're in train- 
ing. 

Almost all of the business school’s 
80-odd faculty members do consulting 
work with industrv. ‘The school encour- 
ages this, within limits, because it helps 
teachers keep abreast of what’s new in 
business, often gives them leads on 
cases. The limitations, imposed by the 
faculty itself, are reasonable: 

e The work must be clearly sub- 
ordinate to duties at HBS (not over 
25%). 

e It must be an assignment that 
will increase the teacher’s value to the 
school. 

e The assignment must not run 
the risk of adversely affecting the repu 
tation of the school. 

e Drainage—It was inevitable that dur- 
ing World War II Washington should 
draw heavily on the business school 
faculty to help set up its huge produc- 
tion control machine. Associate Dean 
Stanlev F. Teele went down as Donald 
M. Nelson’s right-hand man in WPB; 
a pack more of the faculty followed, 
leaving the school in rocky shape. 

Dean David vowed it wouldn’t hap 
pen again. When things got really hot 
in Korea, the Dean formed, within the 
framework of the school, what he called 
the Mobilization Analvsis Center—a 
faculty team or task force that would 
do full-time consulting work on govern 
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ment mobilization problems, but which 
would be staffed by faculty in rotation 
[his protects the school. 

MAC has tackled nine projects in the 
last year and a half. A sample: a study 
of whether or not to merge DPA and 
NPA under Commerce Dept. Recom- 
mendation: Go ahead and merge. Ac- 
tion: Merged. 


ll. Forward Motion 


In the long run, the most beneficial 
of all Harvard Business School’s con- 
tacts with industry is its project research. 
Research is what gives the school for- 
ward motion. Out of the school’s step- 
by-step approach to research have come 
completely new ways of thinking about 
administrative practice. ‘These ideas 
are isolated in the laboratory of in- 
dustry itself—by faculty members who 
spend one year in three gathering in- 
formation firsthand from businessmen 
and who can exercise the scholar’s 
privilege of stepping aside and thinking 
about what they saw and heard. The 
results are published, and oftentimes 
they form the basis for new courses at 
the school. 

The B-School’s first research project, 
made in 1911, was a study on the costs 
of running a retail shoe store. The 
school might have started with a sweep- 
ing analysis of the whole field of retail 
trade. Instead, it chose to focus on one 
small segment, develop some standards 
of measurement there, and then apply 
these step-by-step to the rest of the 
industry. 

By the end of World War I, the 
school had developed standards for 
recording and collecting retail operat- 
ing cost figures and inventory taking 
that were almost universally adopted by 
the trade and have been in continuous 
use for 32 vears. The B-School in- 
vented the term “marketing’’—or at 
least gave it its present meaning. 
¢ Fatigue Lab—In the late 1920's 
Dean Donham brought in Prof. Elton 
Mayo. At first Mayo worked on a 
special project called the Fatigue Lab- 
oratorv, a study of the causes of heat 
ciamp (out of which came the inven- 
tion of the salt tablet). Later he turned 
to his real interest, which was human 
relations. He did some research and 
wrote a book, Social Problems of Indus- 
trial Civilization, thus starting a major 
evolution on the B-School campus— 
and perhaps in industry itself. Out of 
Mavo’s concept grew the two most 
influential courses in the B-School to- 
dav—Administrative Practices (first vear) 
and Human Relations (second vear)—so 
influential in fact that the contraction 
“Ad Prac” is now commonly used on 
the campus as a verb (as in “I really 
Ad Praced her,” meaning, roughly, “I 
took into account her emotions’). 

Following the crash in 1929, business 





so much 
accomplishes 
so little... 


“But Mr. Frobisher was waiting for 
the letter, and the messenger boy 
was out for coffee!” 

“Fortescue, you aren't paid to de- 
liver papers...your missing that 
phone call has cost us the sale!’’ 


Sure it’s a story, but too often a 
true story—and one which a Lamson 
Airtube System eliminates. For in 
any business operation, an Airtube 
System is always on the job. Air- 
tube Carriers transport all papers 
(even file folders and blueprints), 
as well as small tools, quality con- 
trol samples, and similar items— 
safely, automatically, and fast. 


To see how your business uses 
Lamson Airtubes, request technical 
bulletin, “On Target.” Write to— 
Lamson Corporation, 

105 Lamson St., Syra- 
cuse 1, N. Y. Offices 
in principal cities. 








Does this belong on 
managements desk? 


Yes...Because mechanized materials 
handling today offers management its 
biggest opportunity for cutting costs 
...Speeding production. 

And, whatever your business, if you 
move materials from one point to an- 
other...and employ as many as 3 men 
atit...you can cut your handling costs 
from 50 to 75%. Let us tell you how 
Yale materials handling equipment is 
saving money and manpower in every 
one of America’s basic industries. 


Send for FREE booklet 
giving you the Picture 
Story of Yale Materials 
Handling Equipment I 


YALE 


Materials Handling 
Equipment 


Name 


YALE i a registered trade mark of 
The Yale @ Towns Manufacturing Co. Street 








YALE has the answers: 


What's the first step in mechanizing 
handling operations in an older plant? 


How did Yale equipment reduce han- 
dling hours 58% in the rubber industry? 


Which Yale Truck is specially designed 
to operate in areas too confined for con- 
ventional trucks? 


What exclusive feature in Yale Indus- 
trial Trucks lengthens clutch life 3 to 6 
times...eliminating costly “downtime”? 








Company 


Please send my free copy of Picture Story of 
Yale Materials Handling Equipment 


City State 


In Canada write: The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., St. Catharines, Ont 


—— << «—MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY= = = — — 71 
j The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Dept. 145 
Roosevelt Blvd. & Haldeman Ave., Phila. 15, Pa. 


| How can yace materials handling equipment save 
money for me? 


GAS AND ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS + WORKSAVERS * HAND TRUCKS + HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS + PUL-LIFTS 
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lost its leadership and became the whip- 
ping boy. Egged on by the New Deal, 
people began to load business with 
responsibilities beyond just making a 
profit. HBS reseai got to work, 
aiming to find out 1at makes a good 
world and what bu ss’ part should 
be in making it. 

From this study gr 
tial course PR&R, or Public Relation- 
ships & Responsibilities. ‘The course 
is intended to get students to see, again, 
“the Big Picture” ognize that as 
business executives they have many 
publics to think about: dealers, sup- 
pliers, consumers, their own com- 
munity, their count 

The name of course will be 
changed next year to Business Respon 
sibility in the American Society. Ulti- 
mately, perhaps, it be known as 
Business Responsibility in the W<« rid 
Society. 
e Professional—To Dean David, the 
business school is as much a profes 
sional school as an hool of medicine 
or law. “The common thread in pro- 
fessional school says, “is the 
recording of clinical experience in order 
to create new kno . . « Medical 
schools started w fundamental prin- 
ciples of pure physics, and 
chemistry and f1 m devised ways 
to cure disease Ve have the same 
opportunity. “W: the fundamen- 
tals in the social s in psychology, 
anthropology, political economy, and 
the rest. These tools with which I 
think we can find to create coop 
erative attitudes nd wavs to match 
round pegs with | holes. . . . The 
profession of adm tration has much 
to do to capture nake useful these 
things. . . . I think we may be on the 
verge of some ( : 

This is the ¢ that the B-School 
has chosen, and try appears to be 
well satisfied with it. The research pro- 
rted by an organi 

Associates of the 
School—some 350 
corporations that mah innual contribu- 
tions of from $1 to $10,000 each. 

rhere is eviden f satisfaction, too, 
in the gifts during 50 of 42 corpora- 
tions to the building fund at HBS to 
help pay for the two new buildings now 
going up on th pus—Aldrich and 
Kresge Halls. Sor f these gifts were 
is smadl as $5,000, and some were as 
large as $500,0 but almost all of 
them had to be ved, by state law, 
as being “of dir 1 tangible benefit” 
to the stockhold 

Incidental information: For several 
vears past, the N Yorker Magazine 
has taken plea reporting that 
Harvard Business S ] was running in 
the red. Harvard Business School is 
now in the black $83,164 in 1950- 
1951), and it ant tes a balance of 
$45,000 next ve 


v a third influen- 


liscoveries 


gram is wholly 
zation known as | 
Harvard Busine 
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VERSATILE NEW RODERICK LEAN 


Equipped throughout with 
vibration-proof, self-locking 





Unusually flexible, rigid frames are fastened 
securely with Elastic Stop Nuts 


A new, and completely re-designed wheel type disc harrow— 
the revolutionary Mobil-Disc, manufactured by Farm Tools, 
Inc., Mansfield, Ohio—owes many of its fundamental advan- 
tages to the positive, shock-proof locking of Elastic Stop Nuts. 

Mobil-Dise frames are flexible enough to perform over the 
roughest contours, yet tough enough to insure uniform soil 
penetration. It is called the most shock-absorbent frame ever 
built—the result of a new design approach which eliminated 
the older welded construction. Field studies of welded joint 
construction revealed that fatigue frequently resulted in joint 
fractures; in other cases frames were permanently “set” or 
bent by service operating conditions. The new method of con- 
struction specifies alloy steel section members, bolted together 


POINTERS on how to get best results from Elastic Stop 


tie Stop, 


for greater frame elasticity and strength. Grueling field tests 
proved that Elastic Stop Nuts provided the only bolting method 
that would withstand the work-load Mobil-Disc was engineered 
to take! 

The 200-odd Elastic Stop Nuts on each Mobil-Disc perform 
a double function that no other type of fastener can duplicate. 
They must stay on, under the most extreme punishment. In 
addition, for the Mobil-Disc to perform properly, they must 
hold together the various functioning parts without any “give”. 
This is basic in the design of the new machine—the flexible 
recovery of the frame depends upon complete tightness be- 
tween bolted sections—and thorough tests have proven Elastic 
Stop Nuts’ dependability. 


Nuts, with an explanation of how the famous 
Red Collar works, are yours for the 
asking. Just mail our coupon. 


Dept. N16-519, Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America 

2330 Vauxhall Road, Union, N. J. 

Please send the following free information: 

C1 Hints on use of Elastic Stop Nuts (0 AN-ESNA Conversion Chart 
C Elastic Stop Nut Bulletin C Rollpin Bulletin 


Elastic Stop Nut Corporation of America a 
is also maker of the ROLLPI 
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BRIEFING on new tax territories by Gray W. Hume, assistant opens Chicago forum. Purpose of the meeting was to explain the 
budget and finance officer for the Bureau of Internal Revenue, new tax collection system, making its test run in Chicago. 


BIR Reshuffle: Explaining a Toughe 


QUESTIONS: BIR officials sort questions from the audience. ANSWERS: California and New York experts get explanation 
Everybody wanted to know: Just where does the taxpayer stand now? from E. I. McLarney, deputy commissioner from Washington. 
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SPEAKERS are introduced by Emest C. Wright—first district commissioner to be named 


by the bureau. 


He will supervise tax collections for two Illinois districts. 


Collection Setup 


Che first tax officials to emerge from 
rcorganization of the nation’s tax collec- 
tion machinery set up shop in Chicago 


MORE QUESTIONS are asked. This time 


Wright is queried by Chicage reporter. 
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last week. They got a lively reception 
at the grand opening—a forum staged 
by the Bureau of International Revenue 
to give Chicagoans a look inside the 
new works 

Approximately 500 attorneys, audi- 
tors, trust officials, and plain taxpavers 
came, armed to the teeth with questions 
and cager to get a close look at the new 
genus of tax collector. 

The two chief questions on their 
minds: (1) How does the new setup 
affect the taxpayer's dealings with the 
bureau? (2) Whom would they be talk- 
ing to next time thev had a problem? 

his is what they found out: The 
taxpayer can look for much speedier 
service all the wav around. And he 
can expect his return to get a much 
closer scrutiny, especially if it’s top 
bracket. Also, while a lot of familiar 


faces will still be around, new faces 





This “Control” 
you'll welcome! 
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MOSINEE Controlled Towel 
Service has saved many users 50% 
or more in towel consumption. 


You can control towel waste two 
ways with MOSINEE Towels and 
MOSINEE Cabinets: 1 — Fewer 
towels needed because MOSINEE 
Towels absorb water faster. 2 — 
Fewer towels are used because 
MOSINEE Cabinets curb waste. 


For factories, office buildings, 
hotels, public buildings, stores, 
schools, passenger terminals, ser- 
vice stations, hospitals, institutions, 
etc., such control of towel-usage 


pays! 


Write free samples and 


name of nearest MOSINEE 


towel distributor 


AAS 
Subbolhoke Towels 


BETTER TOWEL SERVICE + LESS COST 

BAY WEST PAPER CO. 

Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
GREEN BAY « WISCONSIN 








AN ALUMINUM PAINT FOR 
RUSTED CHAIN-LINK FENCE 





FENCE-BOND is specially formulated 
for painting rusted chain link fence. 
You paint right over the rust. The ex- 
clusive features of FENCE-BOND are: 
(1) The rust is stopped. (2) The bril- 
liant metallic finish makes your fence 
look like new. (3) One coat covers— 
joints are penetrated and sealed. (4) 
Paint does not become brittle and 
crack under the chafing movement of 
links. (5) The paint job stands up 
much longer than conventional paint. 
(6) Repeat orders from hundreds of 
well known companies are proof of 
satisfaction. (7) FENCE-BOND pro- 
tects your protection. 

FENCE-BOND costs only $4.00 a gal- 
lon f.o.b. Cleveland. A trial order will 
convince you. 

THE SKYBRYTE COMPANY 
3131 Perkins Avenve ° Cleveland 14, Ohio 
SPECIALIZED MAINTENANCE PAINTS SINCE 1917 
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Revolvator’s new Truck 


Index helps you pick size, capac- 
ity and type to suit your needs. 


Send coupon today. 


| 

| REVOLVATOR CO. 

| 8811 Tonnele Ave., North Bergen, N. J. | 

| Gentiomen: | 
We want te know, without obligation, all 

| about Revolvator Go-Getter Pallet Type 

| Liftrucks. | 

| Nome 

| Position 


| Company on — ve —_ 


[Address 
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won’t necessarily mean new procedures. 

e What Now?—Perhaps the most fun- 
damental question didn’t come up at 
all. Will politicians keep hands off the 
new structure? ‘I'ax officials think they 
will. That was the first reason Congress 
approved the new setup: It put the 
job of collector of internal revenue 
under civil service for the first time. 

Also, by expanding the inspection 
service, the reshuffle tightens the bu- 
reau’s thumb over its employees. 

In effect, the new setup does much 
more. It streamlines the bureau’s field 
operations, consolidates offices, and ex- 
pands authority to make final decisions 
in the field. Many of the changes are 
aimed, at least by implications, not at 
crooked tax collectors but at crooked or 
careless taxpayers. 
¢ Rundown—The job of collector of 
internal revenue has always been a big 
plum of political patronage. Techni- 
cally, the new blueprint wipes him out 
of the picture. In his place are 64 dis- 
trict directors of internal revenue— 
career men who must qualify under 
civil service. By December each of the 
64 cities that has had a collector’s office 
will get one. 

The quality of these district directors, 
and the other top-job men, obviously 
will make or break the whole new opera- 
tion. That’s why the bureau hopefully 
started the system in Chicago with three 
of their prize examples—two district 
directors and their boss, the Illinois dis- 
trict Commissioner. 
¢ Openers—Top man in Illinois is 61- 
year-old Ermest C. Wright, a career man 
with the service since 1919 and revenue 
agent in charge in Chicago since 1938. 
He will be one of 23 district commis- 
sioners who will oversee the directors. 
The only other one chosen so far is 35- 
year-old Clarence R. Krigbaum, who 
will start the system in New York. 

Ernest J. Sauber, 45, got the district 
director's spot for Chicago. He began 
as zone deputy collector in 1935 and 
rose to assistant collector for Chicago. 
Emest H. Vaughn, also +5, was picked 
for the Springfield district. Vaughan has 
been with the bureau for 17 years and 
was senior adviser in the technical divi- 
sion in Chicago. 
¢ Models—Illinois and New York will 
model the new svstem for the rest of 
the country. If they turn up snags, the 
bureau promises to make some changes. 
But even now bureau officials will go 
far enough out on the limb to promise 
four basic improvements in service: 

(1) Speedup of conferences over dis- 
puted points on tax returns. The tax 
experts don’t altogether go along with 
this, since some of the extra speed 
comes from dropping one conference 
step. They are afraid taxpayers won't 
get a thorough enough hearing. The 
system's designers argue, however, that 
the two conference steps remaining will 


assure even more thorough considera- 
tion of taxpayers’ complaints. As it is 
now, a taxpayer who disagrees with a 
revenue agent’s findings may have to 
wait seven months for a conference at 
the next level. The bureau hopes to cut 
this down by halving the case load of 
conference leaders 

(2) Expansion of the Appellate. Div.— 
the taxpayer’s recourse if the informal 
conference doesn’t satisfy him. Now 
there are 12 such bodies. The new 
setup gives each of the 64 district di- 
rectors an appellate branch with full au- 
thority to make final decisions. ‘To 
staff this expansion, conference sections 
that were attached to the office of chief 
revenue agents will be merely switched 
over to the Appellate Div. 

(3) Consolidation of field offices. Un- 
der the present system, collectors, reve- 
nue agents, alcohol and tobacco tax 
agents, and the Appellate Div. have 
separate offices. The new plan: The dis- 
trict director will run the whole show. 

(4) One audit of taxpayers’ books in- 
stead of a round of visits from differ- 
ent branches. An income tax inspector, 
and whatever specialists are needed for 
other kinds of taxes, will do the whole 
works at once. 
¢ Rights—Just how these changes might 
affect the taxpayer came close to kill- 
ing the reorganization plan in the Sen- 
ate. For one thing, critics were afraid 
a Secretary of the Treasury might make 
changes that would endanger taxpayers’ 
rights, especially that they might lose 
the right to sue the collector for refund 
of taxes illegally collected 

Tax experts at the forum were quick 
to raise that question. It got just as 
quick an answer: ‘The right is unim- 
paired. Bureau spokesmen insisted that 
the district director is just as subject to 
suit as the collector of internal revenue 
was. However, he must be sued as an 
individual. That means that if he is 
transferred, the suit has to be filed in 
his new location. Critics of the plan 
point out that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury could easily switch directors around. 
Sec. Snyder has promised he won't. 
¢ Skeptical—-On the whole, though, 
the Chicago audience didn’t seem too 
alarmed over this possibility. They were 
more interested, at least for now, in 
finding out what would happen to old 
friends in the bureau—whcether familiar 
faces would preside at the conferences. 

In fact, what raised the most ques- 
tions was the new arrangement for con- 
ferences. The answers were soothing. 
The bureau spokesmen assured the 
forum that the switch of personnel to 
the Appellate Div. does not mean a 
change in old procedures. And cases al- 
ready decided in the field and now be- 
ing reviewed in Washington, they said, 
won't be upset or delayed by the 
changeover. 

rhe larger number of officials who 
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PUZZLE: 


a pipe that grows... but doesn’t 


change weight 





Heat a 100 foot length of steel pipe 
to 1000°F and it will expand 8.76 
inches . . . but its weight will re- 
main unchanged. 


If this pipe were part of a complete 
piping system and the expansion were 
crowded back into the system, the 
resulting strains would be destructive. 
To prevent this, the pipe must be al- 
lowed to rise and fall with the expan- 
sion and contraction. 


A unique type of hanger to support 
the pipe is needed. As the pipe moves 
up and down, the hangers must main- 
tain the same lift, because the pipe 
weighs just as much hot as it does 
cold. The Grinnell Constant-Support 
Pipe Hanger solves this tricky prob- 
lem. Like a tireless arm of steel, it 


GRINNELL 


WHENEVER PIPING IS INVOLVED 


Revi uC. 





Pp 
pany, Inc., Pr 


id , Rhode Island ° 


flexes as the pipe expands and con- 
tracts, yet its lift never varies. 


The solution to this complicated 
piping problem of thermal movement 
is typical of the extent to which 
Grinnell goes to provide the products, 
facilities and engineering experience 
to solve any piping problem. 


ee 88, 


~ 


Coast-to-Coast Network of Branch Warehouses and Distributors 





pipe and tube fittings “* welding fittings = 
Grinnell-Saunders diaphragm valves * pipe * 
industrial supplies ° 


engineered pipe hangers and supports °* 
prefabricated piping * 
Grinnell automatic sprinkler fire protection systems ° 


Thermolier unit heaters 
plumbing and heating specialties * 





water works supplies 
Amco air conditioning systems 


can make final settlements raised ques- 
tions about how uniformity of rulings 
will be obtained. The answer—which 
left some of the experts skeptical—was 
that Washington would keep close 
watch over decisions, and keep infor- 
mation flowing to the field about find- 
ings. 

¢ Hands Off?—Obviously, only experi- 
ence can answer most of the questions 
that were asked at the forum—or those 
that weren't. What urance is there, 
for instance, that politicians won't 
tamper with the district commissioners 
or the directors? Actually, there is none 
at all. 

Under the new plan, final selection 
for each job will be made from three 
candidates approved the Civil Service 
Commission. In most government jobs, 
that leaves the trators a_ free 
hand in choosing t in they want 
except in the case of postmasters. Final 
selection there i by political 
bosses. So the n 10 gets the job, 
though he may b jualified, knows 
he owes it to a p il 

There is nothin 1 the reorganiza- 
tion that can keep BIR jobs from being 
handled in just t If they are, 
then tax collect | be right* back 


ike Leonardo...Brown & Root | under the thumbs of politicians. Not 


so completely a tors of internal 





revenue have been ivbe, but enough 


expert in saving time... money to tinge the chief reform claimed for 
reshuffling. 
¢ The More, the Better—Sponsors of 


= do da Vinci’ , the plan don’t share this worry, how- 
onardo da Vinci's unprecedented mechanical cams. ati aia teak thaw theme 


ingenuity in statics, dynamics, geometry, and prin- corruption licked. ‘The goal they really 
ciples of light has contributed heavily to modern- have in mind is great fhciencv. What 
day time- and money-saving operations. this boils down to is checking more tax 
Brown & Root's ingenuity plus a constant engi- returns, with greater skill 
neering research program can provide you with an re “e burcau serie — ak th “ 
engineered solution for every phase of your con- iat war’ apr ; ou check, 1¢ 
P : more profitable is the business. Out of 
templated construction project . . . from plant 44.8-million nonbusiness retums 1 
location to completion. ceived in 1949, the bureau caught er- 
More than thirty years of successful engineering rors in 10.2-million—23 out of 100 
and construction in all parts of the world has pro- Nine out of 10 mistakes understated 
vided know-how that can be invaluable to you. the tax owed 
This experience plus loyal personnel results in f ‘oe “ry oye 7? a 
faster, more economical completion of any pro- lion eS 2a Se —. 
; ion, or 48 out of | id errors. In the 
posed project. If your firm contemplates construc- top income brackets, mistakes popped 
tion or expansion, a request will put up in 82 out of 100 returns. The bu 
Brown & Root plant-planning experts at reau estimates that one man checking 
your disposal. high-income retut for a vear can 
catch $272,000 in taxes owed 
¢ School for Sleuths— These studies con- 
vinced the bureau it should canvass all 
R 1) returns over %.z )} mecome once. 
B W ee ROOT. wi nga every two years. N t wants to give 
the lower brackets tl ime intensive 
treatment. 
ae One of the first things the bureau is 
 @. » FH OUSTON ., e2ens going to do is tt ts agents in better 
sleuthing 
And if the bur vets the increased 
@ BROWN ENGINEERING CORP. efficiency it hopes for from reorganiza- 
@ BROWN & ROOT MARINE OPERATORS INC. tion, it will start expanding analysis of 
returns later this 





CABLE ADDRESS — BROWNBILT 


Associate Companies — 
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Count the number of Internationals you see 
next time you're on the highway. 

Why? Because you'll learn this very simple 
truth: professional haulers use more heavy-duty 
Internationals than any other make of truck. 


They do it because Internationals give them 
lower operating and maintenance costs, longer 
truck life. Why not see your International Truck 
Dealer or Branch and let him show you how he 
can give you these truck values on your job? 
Do it soon! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY « CHICAGO 


Only Internationals give you— 


®@ All-truck engines—exclusively for truck work—built in the 
world’s largest truck engine plant. 

@ The ‘roomiest, most comfortable cab on the road’’—the 
Comfo-Vision Cab designed by drivers for drivers. 

© Super-steering system—more positive control, easier han- 
dling and 37° turning angle. 

@ The traditional truck toughness that has kept Interna- 
tional first in heavy-duty truck sales for 20 straight years. 

@ The truck engineered for your job, selected from the 
world’s most complete line ...115 basic models, from 
Ya-ton pickups to 90,000 pounds GVW ratings 


®@ America’s largest exclusive truck service organization. 


pa International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors ... Motor Trucks .. . Industrial Power . . . Refrigerators and Freezers 


INTERNATIONAL => 


Model L-195 Roadliner, 157-in. wheel- 
base, 43,000 pounds GCW, gasoline, 
diesel cr propane power plants. 


Ula Cy 


Standard of the Highway 
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Western Mary: Arrears No Headache 


territory, Or an\ 


“Mary, Mary, quite contrary, 
How does your railroad go? 
One hundred years and _ preferred 
arrears 
Lined up all in a row.” 
Bawl Street Anthology 


Wall Strect’s wags love to lampoon 
the foibles of the companies whose se- 
curitics provide the Strect’s living. It 
was just like them to bring a death’s 
head—the $23.3-million dividend ar- 
rears on Western Marvland Rv.’s 177,- 
420 shares of par-S100 first preferred— 
to the railroad’s 100th birthday feast 
this week. 

Che arrearage didn’t worry WM par- 
ticularly, or spoil its party. You don’t 
live to be 100 vears old without lcarn- 
ing to laugh off good-natured gags. 

e Legacy—Besides, \WM’s present top 
brass had nothing to do with running 
up the $131.25-a-share preferred arrears. 
That accumulated between the road’s 
second reorganization in 1917, and 
1936. Since 1948, when the road’s pres- 


ent chairman, Eugene S. Williams, took 
the reins, the first preferred stockholders 
have been getting $7 a year promptly, 
plus something on past balances. 

As for president W. Arthur Grotz, he 
took office barely in time to play host 
at the centennial celebrations. 

Western Maryland’s present manage- 
ment has the further satisfaction of 
knowing the road is no orphan in Wall 
Street. The first preferred commands 
$184 a share. Even the common is con- 
sidered an “interesting flier” by many 
Wall Street rail analysts, although no 
dividends have ever been paid—and 
none can be until the preferred arrear- 
age is paid up. The common now sells 
around $22; the 1951-52 price range 
was $29.37 to $18. That’s a better price 
showing than the leading eastern trunk 
lines, Baltimore & Ohio, New York 
Central, and Pennsy. 
¢ Rural Territory—This strong showing 
is hard for the outsider to understand at 
first glance, As the map shows, WM’s 
system does not directly serve much 


highly industria l 
really large citic 
Most of its meand 
Maryland and 


except Baltimore. 
ring $36 mi.—across 
ithern Pennsylvania 
into the. mountai areas of West 
Virginia and tern Pennsylvania— 
tap sleepy villages and towns 

Despite this, the road is one of the 
nation’s prominent freight systems. Mile 
for mile, only | ems could top its 
freight volum«¢ val and coke are 
WM 's most im] int traffic; last year 
they provided $17.2-million, about a 
third of all revenue 

Still, WM is not a “coaler” in the 
sense that Norfolk & Western or Chesa- 
peake & Ohio a Such noncoal items 
as grain, oil, ir ind steel products, 
ores, cement, and general merchandise 
brought $28.2-million into the till, 59% 
of all receipts 

e Bridge Line—Primarily, WM is a 
“bridge line.” Most of its freight is 
handed over to it by other carriers, and 
in turn is passed on to other lines. A lot 
of coal is passed on by B&O at Cherry 


1OUuS 
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LOYALTY LIVES IN HOMETOWN AMERI 


Advertisers who want loyalty can find it where it 
lives—in Hometown America. For while Home- 
town Americans may not know how to be blasé, 
they do know how to be loyal. Loyalty means 
something to them, and they have practiced it, 
and become proficient at it. 

They are loyal to their families, their neighbors, 
their merghants. They are loyal to their commu- 
nity, their church, their country. And—because it 
is loyal to them, because it is the Family Service 
magazine for Hometown America—they are loyal 
to The American Magazine. 


CA 
More than 24% million Hometown families—over 
3,000,000 men, over 3,000,000 women, nearly 
3,000,000 children—a great group of over 
9,000,000 solid American citizens—with families 
younger, larger, 38% higher in income than average 
—read The American Magazine loyally. 

They live where the bulk of the nation’s goods are 
bought, by brand name, through dealer-distributor 
channels. They live where loyalty lives—in Home- 
town America. 

Earn their loyalty for your brand best in the mag- 
azine they trust most—The American Magazine. 


MAGAZINE 


The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. Publishers of The American Magazine, Collier's and Woman's Home Companion 








THE MACHINE THAT 
BECAME A DOCTOR! 


A machine tool 1/1000-inch out 
of alignment can ruin a costly 
production run. Worse, it can 
ruin itself! 

Another machine so smart it’s 
earned an M.D. (Machine Doc- 
tor) is now available which di, 
agnoses and prescribes treatment 
for serious misalignment before 
ut even happens! 

The ‘“‘Tumico King-Way 
Aligner” gives a running-profile 
study of lathes, grinders, shapers, 
gear-cutting and other machines. 
It predicts exactly when refinish- 
ing of ways is necessary, catches 
production mistakes before they 
occur, and sets up new machines 
with swift precision, yet costs 
only $365! For literature, write 
to Tumico, St. James, Minn., 
the people who make up R’s in 
Precision. 














woRe inquimies. mone SALES 


Perrygraf Slide-Charts are one of the 
greates: producers of inquiries... 
and saies follow inquiries. One 
mailing produced over 4,000 inquiries 
for a customer's Slide-Chart. They 
reached the men who buy—they were 
retained. Write for new booklet 
illustrating now others have profited 
by using Perrygraf Slide-Charts. 


Designers and Manufacturers 
PERRYGRAF CORP. 1501 Madison, Maywood, lil. 
Representatives in Principal Cities ‘ 
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WESTERN MARYLAND: 
Born 1852 and Still Going Strong 


How its last quarter-century showing stacks up 
with 1926— biggest prewar rail year. 


Revenues 
Class w. 


Gross Net w. 
Revenues Profits mM, 
(In thousands) 


1926. .: $25,260 $3,259 


1927... 21,866 3,275 
1928... 18,593. 2,375 
1929... 18,986 2,918 
1930... 17,793 1,961 
1931... 14,811 1,011 


1932... 12,079 613 
1933... 12,342 936 
1934... 13,882 995 
1935... 14,791 1,003 
1936... 16,298 1,710 


1937... 17,626 1,803 
1938... 13,626 455 
1939... 16,518 1,562 
1940... 19,146 2,101 
1741... 22,810 2,554 


1942... 30,640 4,162 121 
1943... 34,706 4,509 | 137 
1944... 36,727 4,121 145 
1945... 34,169 4,240 135 
1946... 32,071 2,029 127 


1947... 42,085 5,431 167 
1948... 44,855 6,104 178 
1949... 38,937 4,045 154 
1950... 41,875 5,368 166 
1951... 47,725 5,537 189 


Roads 


Profits 

Class 
1 mM, 1 M, 
Roads 


100 100 100 69% 


96 101 83 69 
96 aa. SF 68 
98 90 111 67 
83 60 65 65 
66 31 65 


49 19 62 
48 29 64 
51 31 68 
54 31 69 
64 53 64 


65 55 12 66 
56 14 ° 68 
63 48 12 66 
67 65 23 64 
84 78 62 65 


117 128 116 63 
142 138 #111 63 
148 126 85 65 
140 130 9 59 71 
120 62 38 74 


136 167 62 69 
152 187 88 69 
134 124 +55 71 
148 165 98 68 
163 170 86 70 


Operating Retiot 
w. Class 


+% of revenues absorbed by operating expenses. "No net earnings reported these yeors 


by Class 1 group. 


i 


Run, W. Va. Various lines pass on 
freight to WM at Connellsville, Pa. 

Of this traffic, huge quantities are 
turned over to the Reading Co. at Lur- 
gan, Pa., near the end of WM’s Ship- 
pensburg branch. Not much reaches 
WM’s eastern terminus at Baltimore. 

Plenty of this relay traffic is specifi 
cally routed via WM. The line is an 
important link in a short route tying 
the Midwest and the Pittsburgh stecl 
area to Atlantic ports from Baltimore 
clear up to New England. 

With this trafic setup, WM’s for- 
tunes, rise and fall with manufacturing 
activity generally. The last decade has 
been a picnic for earnings (box, above). 
In that stretch, annual profits never 
dropped below $4-million except in 
the war-to-peace conversion year of 
1946. That tops by a third the average 
earnings in the late 1920's. Net has av 
eraged $5.3-million, with a peak of 
$6.1-million, for the last five vears. 

e History—Centenarians only now are 
becoming common among. railroads. 


And WM’s claim to the Century Club 


seems more legit than some of its 
other member | 1¢ was born on 
May 27, 1852 istened the Bal 
timore, Carroll é rick R.R. Ever 
since Mar. 21, | it has been the 
Western Marylane 

The Penn nwittingly and 
unwillingly, wa rily 
for Western M th 
fanning out at ti 
divert to Philadel 
trade of the ri ( 
centernng 
was poaching. ‘| n¢ 


responsible 
The Pennsv, 
had started to 
great deal of the 
mberland Valley 
Chis 
ss had long 
ind some 


ound Hagerstown 
been considered B 
thing had to be recapture it. 
Times being were, a new 
railroad was the mswer. Not 
only could it meet th 
own terms, but 
farther, it could t 
of the Chesapeak 


Pennsy on its 
xtending a little 

trafic sources 
Ohio Canal. The 
canal was then a ning trade route 
between western Marvland and George- 
town and Alexan Va 
¢ Slow Going—It easier to organ- 
ize the road than to build it. Progress 
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. while N&W Freight Trains 52, 88 and 96 moved cars originating in the west and southwest to 
destinations shown above. . . 


“\. caeconr Orn. 
... and N&W Freight Trains 51 and 95 moved cars originating in the east and northeast toward 
destinations in the west, south and southwest. The N&W Serves The Nation. 


How NéW 
figh hao 
SERVE 


ATION 


show at a glance the 
wide distribution of the freight moved 
over the Norfolk and Western by 
just eight freight trains on 
average days. The final destina- 
tions of cars in these trains are 
typical, although on other days cars 
in the same trains may move to many 
other cities over the greater part of 
the 48 states. The Norfolk and 
Western serves the nation. 


Straltgically located N&W yards 
mean quick connections with other 
major lines. Norfolk and Western 
yards are designed and equipped 
for fast, safe handling of all kinds of 
freight. A fleet of powerful, coal 
burning road freight locomotives 
and thousands of sturdy cars for all 
types of shipments are maintained 
in top condition. Roadbed and 
trackage are among the finest in the 
world, and operating methods are 
up to the minute. “WHEN YOU 
SAY 'N&W,' YOU'RE RIGHT!" 
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a wheel drive 


PAYLOADER*’ 


The big 144 cu. yd. Model HM “PAYLOADER?” is setting 
new performance records on construction jobs and in indus- 
trial plants . . . digging, loading and carrying all types of bulk 
materials. Four wheel drive on big pneumatic tires gives it tre- 
mendous traction to travel and work anywhere . . . on or off 
pavement. 


“PAYLOADERS” are saving manpower and boosting output 
at many thousands of plants, pits, yards and construction jobs. 
They dig, load trucks and transport dirt and bulk materials — 
doze, level, grade — unload box cars — handle bags, barrels, 
bales — remove snow — hoist, push or pull — indoors or out- 
doors. They eliminate slow, costly laborious methods . . . save 
time, money and boost production. 


Regardless of the size of your operations, there’s a “PAY- 
LOADER” to fit your job — eight sizes with bucket capacities 
from 12 cu. ft. to 144 cu. yd. The Frank G. Hough Co., 700 
Sunnyside Avere, Libertyville, Illinois. 


Weld -wide Vitltibutione 


The “PAYLOADER" is sold by a vast network of 
leading Distributors in all principal cities through- 
out the world. They have complete parts stocks and 
finest service facilities. Look for your Distributor in 
the telephone classified under “Contractors’ Equip- 
ment” or “Trucks — Industrial”, or write direct. 
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Tractor-Shovel 
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Ta wer CrLeaz ued con plinatiiies > A eo 


This might be called “The Case of the Mysterious 
Mercury.” It is reported because the solution pro- 
vides an interesting example of the value of indus- 
trial research. A Revere customer who makes tanks 
of Herculoy reported that one of them had devel- 
oped a serious crack about two inches long, and 
thought it must be due to a defect in the metal. 
Herculoy is a silicon bronze with the corrosion re- 
sistance of copper plus the strength of mild steel. 
It is exceptionally easy to weld by 

standard commercial methods, 

yet the crack occurred adjacent 

to the weld at the tank fitting. 

Herculoy has many admirable 
qualities, which lead to its speci- 
fication for a wide variety of 
products. We seldom hear reports 
of difficulties with it, and such 
cases upon investigation usually 
turn out to be the result of failure 
to follow the quite simple require- 
ments for successful fabrication, 
requirements which any properly- 
equipped shop can meet. How- 
ever, this crack in the tank, oc- 
curring in the plant of an experienced fabricator, 
did not fall in any usual pattern. So we asked that 
a section, including the weld and the crack, be sent 
to Revere Research Department for study. 

Visual inspection showed no clear-cut reason for 
failure. A specimen cut through the weld was un- 
informative, except that the weld was good. An- 
other micro-section cut through the crack put us 
on the trail: There was a silvery-gray material be- 
tween the grains of the metal, resembling neither 
the Herculoy or the weld metal. In fact, it seemed 
to be a liquid, which had followed the grain boun- 


daries and thus had caused the crack. When the 
crack itself was broken open and examined under 
the microscope, some small beads of liquid could 
be seen. These were positively identified as mer- 
cury. This metal is a very useful one, but it is de- 
structive to copper and copper alloys, and should 
never be allowed to touch them. In fact, some other 
metals in liquid form, such as solders and brazing 
metals, can be corrosive if temperatures are too 
high or maintained too long. It 
is a tribute to American crafts- 
manship that processes such as 
soldering, tinning and brazing 
are practically always accom- 
plished without damage to the 
base metal. 

We have had a number of cases 
in which mercury caused difficul- 
ty, but this time the source of the 
mercury could not be determined. 
The most logical supposition is 
that a mercury thermometer fell 
on the tank, but nobody knows 
for sure. However, we and our 
customer now know that mercury 

caused the crack, and that instruments contain- 
ing mercury should be used with care around 
copper and copper alloys. 

This is just one instance of the work of Revere 
Research, which operates a_ well-staffed and 
equipped laboratory. There are many such labo- 
ratories, in every industry, each concerned with 
the practical solution of problems in manufac- 
ture, specification, and use of materials. So, we 
suggest that if you encounter a mystery in mate- 
rials it will pay you to get the facts from your 
supplier’s laboratory. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 
SEE REVERE’S “MEET THE PRESS’ ON NBC TELEVISION EVERY SUNDAY 
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they a o ton gates with ease 


At Phoenix, Arizona’s Horseshoe Dam, they control the flow of 
water by means of three 140-ton self-adjusting radial-type gates. 
Each gate pivots on four S0S Spherical Roller Bearings. 


The gate designers, Leeds, Hill & Lewett and builders, Allison Steel 
Mfg. Co., of Phoenix, developed a method of erection by which 

each gate arm could be placed in position and secured 

in two hours. That’s engineering. 


Each gate arm pivots on two 0S" Spherical Roller Bearings, 
each of which can support an 800,000-pound Radial 
load — the kind of heavy-duty for which scsi 

Sphericals are ideal—that’s real engineering, too. 


Why, when today it’s pretty hard not to buy good 
bearings, do so many machine designers specify 
scsi ? Simply because they not only depend on 
cS for quality in bearings; they’ve also learned 
to depend on SS engineering — on field and 
home office men who are qualified specialists in 
putting the right bearing in the right place. 


SKF” INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. 
— manufacturers of &KF and HESS-BRIGHT bearings. 


TIA 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 





allow big preferred arrears to stymie 
common dividend \ recapitalization 
plan was offered stockholders not long 
ago to wipe out arrearages in a gencral 
rearrangement of the road’s securities. 
However, it met such a cool reception 
that management h ids no present in- 
tention of trying another 

Years ago B&O juired 43% of all 
WM’s outstanding stock, including 
94% of the 7 first preferred. But 
WM is no B&O subsidiary. In 1932 the 
Interstate Commer Commission or- 
dered B&O to iods ts holdings with a 
trustee. Ever sin he stock has been 
voted by New York’s Chase National 
Bank 
e Banker at the Helm—Thus W™M’s 
affairs have been the hands of its 
own officers and directors. Williams, 
who had long been vice-president and 
gencral counsel, became chairman and 
president in 1945 Chis month he 
turned the preside ver to Grotz 

Grotz, like Williams, is no operating 
man. This is rea is first term as a 
railroad executive, though he had been 
a WM « director for 1c time. The new 
president started out 1 Wall Street 
analyst and later moved to the Chase 
Bank. There, he devoted manv vears to 
railroad reorganization work, and was 
vice-president in charge of the bank’s 
railroad business when he shifted to 
WM 

Wall Streeters think Grotz will be 
able to continue tl good work of 
chairman Williams. Right now, he has 
his eve on the future of U.S. ore im- 
ports. If they increase as he expects, he 
wants to make sure that WM<@ gets its 
share of all ore coming in through Balti- 
more to the interio 

If he gets it, the line’s traffic prob- 
lem will be vast! ised. At present 
WM does the bulk of its carrving west- 
to-east. Any freight that Grotz could 
drum up to fill the returning westbound 
empties would be almost pure velvet. 


AT&T Plans to Set a New 
Record in Bond Issues 


American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., the biggest nonfinancial corpora- 
tion in the world ntinucs to set new 
financing records lo keep up with 
postwar demands for telephone service, 
Mother Bell has already sold nearly 
$2.4-billion of n noney bonds, in- 
cluding $1.5-billi f convertible de- 
bentures. About 76 of these con- 
vertibles have sin cen turned in for 
stock. Last week the company an- 
nounced final pl for the biggest 
single corporate 1 t: about $500- 
million of 12-y« 34 convertible 
debentures. 
¢ For the Stockholders—Like the pre- 
vious convertible issues, this one will 
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“Transmutation of energy’’, as applied to coal, is the 
steam engineer’s way of saying that if one carload 
of coal is burned in the boiler of a modern electric 
power plant it will produce enough electric power 

to help mine 200 more carloads of coal. 


Electricity is unrivaled in its ability to multiply 
basic materials. Whether it is coal, iron, copper, 
petroleum, aluminum, or the many other 
materials America needs, a small amount 
invested in the generation of electricity 
gives a many-hundred fold return in power 

to wrest ever greater quantities from the 
earth and shape them into articles of 
service. Electricity rouses machinery 

from its inertia and makes it dig, press, 

stamp, form, heat and forge at such 

an amazing rate that American in- 

dustry consistently produces one- 

half of the world’s goods with 

only 7 per cent of the world’s 

manpower. 


Electricity multiplies abun- 
dance because—thanks to far- 
sighted planning in the public 
interest—our utilities have 
made it cheap, available, 
and reliable. 
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This announcement is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these securities 
for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer t ° f such securities. 
These securities are being offered only by means t 


NEW ISSUE 


300,000 Shares 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation 


Common Stock 
($10 Par Value 


Price $44.75 per Share 


Copies f the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in 
which this announcement is circulated from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these aril uch State. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. Mitchum, Tully & Co. 
Lehman Brothers Dean Witter & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. 
The First Boston Corporation Eastman, Dillon & Co. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. 

Incorporated 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Smith, Barney & Co. 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation Union Securities Corporation 


Wertheim & Co. White, Weld & Co. 
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“Aristocrat” best describes Michaels “Time-Tight’ exhibit cases. They 
are in a class by themselves . . . the product of painstaking care through- 
out every manufacturing process. They are designed for beauty as well as 
utility, and incorporate many outstanding features such as Innerlocking 
frames, a Michaels exclusive; fully mitered intersections; and there are no 
screws exposed on the surface of the frames except where necessary for 
access panels. These and other structural details reduce to a minimum 
the possibility of theft, and the ingress of dust and vermin. 

“Time-Tight’ cases are made in a wide range of sizes and styles to meet 
virtually all the exhibit requirements of universities, schools, science 
laboratories, museums, art galleries, libraries, industrial and others. 

Complete details and specifications may be obtained by writing for literature. 


THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
232 SCOTT ST., COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 





be offered to stockholders. AT&T has 
been in a strong enough position to dis- 
pense with an un riting contract or 
other arrangement vith investment 
bankers. Nearly f each issue of the 
earlicr convertil has been taken up 
by stockholders. T| t AT&T simply 
sold on the New York Stock Exchang« 
after trading in t v issues started 

The 34% rat the latest offering 
is pretty attracti [t more than 
the rate on tl iol fering 
last vear’s re ¢ $415-mil 
lion issue, which t ime maturit 
It’s also nearl bove Moodv’s 
current average ! 
utilitv bonds 

The conver 
generous than ne previou 
To get one share of AT& T—now selling 
around $15¢ 1 in a S100 de 
benture plus $3 ish. Such liberal 
terms are understandable, when vou 
think of the t idous size of the 
issuc 
e Motives—What Mother Bell is reall 
sclling are int t-bearing options to 
buv stock. Th anv likes to keep 
the proportion of stock in its capital 
structure at least to funded debt 
But because the uncertainties 
that would att fering of such 
huge blocks of stock, and (2) the pos 
sible poor effect e market price of 
outstanding sh AT&T prefers to 
offer its new sto 1 effect, gradually 

It’s been a ful wav to raise 
new equity ipit Along with the 
$1,137-million of bentures turned in 
for stock has come $422-million in cash 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Get out of the auto business. That's 
the advice a stockholders’ committee 
gave Kaiser-I'ra Corp. management 
at the annual m ig. The committee 
wants K-F to merge with profitable 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Corp. 
Col. K. O. Cutt ting as spokesman, 
denied the gr is financed or con- 
trolled by Cl nd financier Cyrus 
Eaton, bitter K-F foc 

* 
Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., the invest 
ment firm sente by SEC to tempo 
rary suspension roker and dealer for 
alleged violation of the securities laws 
(BW—Apr.19°52,p149), has been given 
a stay by a fed urt. That's to give 
the firm a chance to argue the case in 
court next fall 


Trading hours on the Midwest Stock 
Exchange, at Chicago, and the Detroit 
Stock Exchang ere extended to 2:30, 
Central time. They're keeping up with 
the New York Curb Exchange, which 
will stay open till 3:30, Eastern time 


(BW—May24’52,p160). 
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Summer Rally? Bulls Hope So 
The signs point both ways. Volume of trading is still 
way down, but brokers are counting on convention oratory 


to stimulate prices and buying. 


Every year about this time, Wall 
Street bulls start looking for the tradi- 
tional summer rally (charts, above). 

‘hey don’t always get one that amounts 
to much—and they can never count on 
one to start on schedule. But that 
doesn’t keep the bulls from hoping that 
last week’s revival of stock prices will 
carry through. 

The Dow-Jones rail average, for in- 
stance, reached a new bull market high. 
But the Dow industrials are still way 
below the bull market top of 267.37, 
which they reached last September. 
¢ Omen—This divergence between the 
two averages is always considered as a 
bad sign. And bears are careful to point 
out that the rail average itself is dis- 
torted. A good part of the gain over 
the past few months was caused by one 
stock—Northern Pacific. Prospects of 
oil strikes on the carrier’s Williston 
Basin property ran the price of the 
stock up so fast that it finally had to 
be removed from the rail average (BW— 
Apr.5’52,p118). 

The bulls, however, have some more 
arguments. One is the favorable recep- 
tion that the market gave AT&T's 
huge offering of convertible debentures 
(page 86), which is coming soon. At 
midweek the stock had risen a point 
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or two. That, of course, is due to the 
generous terms of the offering. But it 
indicates that, when the price 1s right 
and the issuer is blue-ribbon, investors 
are willing to take up an enormous 
quantity of securities. 

¢ Limited—That attitude certainly 
doesn’t extend to the listed market. 
Volume of stock trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange, for instance, still 
is very low—around 1-million shares 
lately. 

Ihe bulls hope this situation will 
improve. Since the turn of the century, 
the stock market has turned down only 
twice during the summer of a Presiden- 
tial clection year (BW—Feb.9’52,p126). 
Brokers hope, of course, that a rise in 
prices will bring substantial rise in trad- 
ing volume. 
¢ Anybody’s Guess—However, politics 
can cut both wavs on the stock market. 
A good many people around Wall Street 
wonder whether a Republican victory 
would be quite as favorable for stock 
prices as is sometimes assumed. ‘They 
point out the strong possibility that a 
Republican administration might, at 
least in its early days, adopt deflationary 
measures. That would probably be bad 
news for stock prices. 

However vou figure the pros and cons 




















i" HYSTER’ 
Winches 


have 


R-E-A-C-H 
and Pull Power 


for any 
, construction job! 





























Construction men all 
know the job insurance provided 
by a Hyster winch mounted on a 
Caterpillar diesel tractor. The 
winch MOVES heavy equipment; 
RESCUES mud-bogged equip- 
ment; INSURES against work 
stoppage or down-time on any 
project using equipment; PULLS 
the tractor itself out of mud or 
other situations that have immo- 
bilized the unit. 

Hyster winches and other trac- 
tor tools are sold and serviced at 
more than 700 Caterpillar dealer 
stores around the world. Consult 
your dealer. Write for literature. 

& 
MORE THAN 40,000 
SATISFIED WINCH OWNERS 


Hyster Tractor Winches cre manufactured 
for use with Caterpillar 08,07,D6,D4,02 
and DW-10 tractors. included are Towing 
Winches, Worm Drive Winches, Hy-Speed 
Winches, Oi! Well Servicing Winches, two 
and three drum Tractor Mounted Hoists. 


HYSTER 
COMPANY 


2907 N. E. CLACKAMAS, PORTLAND 8, OREGON 
1807 NORTH ADAMS ST., PEORIA 1, ILLINOIS 
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EXPORT RED TAPE 


SY) 


got you all 
wrapped up. 


Free yourself of the ties that yn- 
dermine enthusiasm for foreign 
trade. Let Barr Shipping relieve 
a7 you of tedious paper work — 
<S marine insurance... routing... 
special packing ... customs com- 
plexities . . . and countless other 
chores that a specialist in ship- 
ping thrives on. Produce the 
goods to be shipped—tet Barr 
do the rest! It costs you less 
+. . enables you to profit more 
—with pleasure. 


Write for helpful free booklet FTD. 


Ban Sewice Assures Prompt Dispatch 
Un FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
LY ws CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
u MARINE INSURANCE 


Barr 
SHIPPING COMPANY 


Teletype WT 11053 5 enoAow av 
NEW YORK 4.N Y 


NOW ON THE PRESS 
FOR JUNE MAILING 


Tea b sy } 
,OIL RECORD 


Data on 135 leading 
American and Canadian 
oil companies . . . with 
details of their 


d Oil and Gas Reserves 
e Production 
e Pipe Lines 
e Refineries 
e Sales 
al: 


384 pages with numerous 
tables of information about 
these petroleum companies 
..-rank-order comparisons 
$6.00 POST PAID 


Book sent on approval if requested 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 
PROJECTS 


1420 New York Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 5, D.C. 


of the argument, it seems likely that no 
summer rally will get started until: (1) 
the Supreme Court makes a decision in 
the steel case, (2) the steel companies 


boost for the stock 
stand. 

If the steel industri 
into problems of overproduction later 


irket, you under- 


going to run 


and the union work out 
agreement on the basis 
sion, and (3) investors 
agreement is going to 


some kind of 
of the deci- 
see how the 
affect wages, 


on this year, as man 
won't be able to pa 
wage costs (even if 

to boost prices). In 


people think, it 

on its higher 
gets permission 
this connection, 





prices, and corporate earnings in the 
U.S. economy as a whole. 

A decision by the Supreme Court 
outlawing the government seizure of 
the mills wouldn’t necessarily be a 


it’s interesting to note that several 
investment trusts, which generally 
hold stocks for the long pull, were 
selling steel shai in the first 
quarter. 
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Stock Index High 
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“Korean Market” Leadership Shifts 


Standard & Poor's Weekly Indexe 
First Year - 


* Gain figured on basi f* Pre- Korean Level.” 
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FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


replacing old sash 


¥ When used to replace old, worn-out, inefficient 
window sash, panels. of handsome PC Glass Blocks 
result in these definite advantages: 

1. They help increase production by providing better 
lighting for workers and by keeping out dust and dirt 
for better product control. 

2. They reduce maintenance costs. That’s because 
PC Glass Blocks rarely require repairs or replace- 
ments. There’s no wood or metal sash to decay, rot, 
rust or corrode. No periodic painting, puttying and 
caulking are involved. There’s no expensive cleaning 
of small, individual panes. In fact, normal rainfall and 
routine maintenance preserve their high light trans- 
mittance. They have more than twice the insulating 
value of ordinary, single-glazed windows. That means 
reduced heating and air-conditioning costs; increased 
QUESTION ... Our old sash could not withstand the efficiency of the heating and cooling system. 


warm, humid, acid atmosphere in our plants. What material 











3. Replacement programs are adaptable to budgets 
—large or small. The work can be done at once, or 
spread over any desired period of months or years. 
And the savings effected, users have discovered, pay 
for the installation in a relatively short time. 


should we consider, with the limited budget available? 


Why not put your problems up to our specialists? 
They'll be glad to help you, without any obligation on 
your part. 


Other Facts: PC Glass Blocks cut off distracting 
views and outside noises; improve the appearance of 
any building, inside and out; are immediately avail- 
able. 

Mail this coupon for complete information 





gh Corning Corporati 
Dept. M-42, 307 Fourth Avenve 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
Please send me a copy of your FREE booklet, “The Mark of « 


ANSWER . . . your best solution is PC Glass Blocks because 
they are unaffected by the conditions you describe. They do 
not decay, rot, rust, check or warp. Futhermore, you can 
extend your sash replacement program over any required 
period, or complete the entire job at once. 


PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION PITTSBURGH 22; PA. 





LABOR 


Real Bargaining for the Railroads? 


@ Private owners get the lines back after 21 months of 


nominal government operation. 


@ Labor relations are the best in years as companies 


and unions accept settlement of long dispute. 
@ The question is: Can both sides get back to the 
original spirit of the Railway Labor Act? 


Railroad labor relations are now on 
the firmest ground in three years or 
more. 

After 21 months of operation in the 
name of the government, the roads 
went back to their private owners last 
weck. Government seizure ended when 
the carriers and the unions, without 
enthusiasm on cither side, settled their 
major dispute on wages and working 
conditions. 
¢ Peace for a Time—Now the outlook 
is for peaceful bargaining on remaining 
issues, for a while at least. How long 
the peace will last depends on whether 
the roads and the brotherhoods can re- 
capture the original spirit of the Rail- 
way Labor Act, long a model for labor 
negotiations. 

hat will require two things: 

eA return to serious bargaining 
that’s seriously aimed at working out a 
settlement, rather than paving the 
way for government intervention. 

¢ More realistic and flexible bar- 
gaining that will take into account the 
varying situations of individual roads 
is well as the broader national and re- 
gional patterns 

['wo upcoming may give a 
clue to whether or not railroad bargain- 
ing will get back to the constructive 
spirit of the Railway Labor Act. At the 
same time, neither is likely to strain the 
present peace. These are: 

¢ The union-shop demand of 17 
nonoperating brotherhoods, still not 
settled 

¢ The unions’ demand for 
ductivity wage increases. 
¢ Union Shop—Government fact-find- 
ers last February urged that carriers ac- 
cept union-shop clauses, which would 
require employees to join unions or 
forfeit their jobs (BW—Feb.23'52,p42). 
The railroads balked. 

Some of the roads, especially in the 
South, flatly oppose the union shop in 
any form. Others didn’t like some de- 
tails of the plan submitted by the 17 
brotherhoods as a “must”; mostly, they 
were interested in exempting some 
classes of emplovees. 


issues 


pro- 


92 


his dispute proved to be a fine ex- 
ample of why more realistic and flexi- 
ble bargaining is needed. When the 
unions laid their uniform union-shop 
proposal before all the roads, they said: 
No bargaining with individual roads on 
this issue—cither sign the clause as it is 
or join later in industrywide bargaining 
on it. 

The upshot was this: Carriers refused 
to accept the clause in the form de- 
manded by the nonoperating unions, 
and in subsequent industrywide bar- 
gaining they couldn’t agree on a single 
acceptable contract clause. This threw 
the issue to government fact-finders. 

After the fact-finders recommended 
the union shop, the brotherhoods 
moved slowlv—and the carriers not at 
all—-to renew negotiations. At the 
unions’ insistence, eastern roads re- 
cently held exploratory talks with the 
non-op group; last week western roads 
joined the discussions. But southern 
roads still flatly refuse to consider a 
union’ shop; their workers are gen- 
erally’ less organized than in other 
systems. 

Outlook is for eventual settlement on 
a modified clause, but not without a lot 
of delay and debate. 
¢ Productivity—The wage-rules com- 
mittee of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen recently brought up the 
productivity-raise issue. BRT contracts 
can be reopened on wages July 1 if the 
government wage stabilizers have set a 
policy on “improvement factor’ wage 
increases by then. There are signs in 
Washington that the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board will announce an _ exten- 
sion of the pattern that now applies 
to the automobile industry. 

With jealous eves on the trainmen— 
now lone wolves in rail labor relations— 
the nation’s 150,000 engineers, fire- 
men, and conductors insisted on a 
similar opening for raises when their 
contract was settled last week. So wage 
bargaining can be expected to reopen 
on the railroads as soon as WSB lavs 
down a productivity-raise policy. It 
should be peaceful, though, since the 


trainmen’s contract calls for arbitration, 
if necessary. 

e Eleventh Hour—Return of the rail- 
roads by the last week 
came in the nick of time. Irked by 21 
months of what they called “one-sided 
government seizure” and “rule by labor 
injunction,” the brotherhoods were on 
the brink of joining in the court fight 
against the steel seizure. Unrest and 
strike talk were increasing among rail- 
road workers. 

This situation led Dr. Jokn R. Stcel 
man, assistant to the President, to put 
on new pressure for a settlement in the 
long dispute. That was only two weeks 
ago. The terms he proposed to break 
the jam were accepted by the carriers 
first, then “with some disappointment” 
and reluctance, by the unions. 
¢ Old Hat—Last week’s settlement gave 
the three operating brotherhoods little 
that the trainmen haven’t had for a 
yvear—and little that had not been of 
fered to the brotherhoods as far back as 
December, 1956 

Yardmen in the 
do not operate train 
will get a 37¢-an-hou 
124¢ thev have 
an Army pa\ 
Februarv, 1951 


governinent 


unions (those who 
between cities) 
raise, including 
been receiving under 
idjustment ordered in 

Roadmen will get 

224¢-an-hour raises, including 5¢ they 
are now getting These wage terms 
were accepted by trainmen about a 
year ago. 
’ Yardmen will get an additional 4¢ 
an hour when—and if—they go on a 40 
hour week instead of their present 45- 
hour week. 

I'he raises are retroactive on a grad- 

uated scale, back as far as October, 
1950. Workers will get from $600 to 
$1,100 in lump-sum retroactivity pay 
ments. This isn’t expected to be any 
new hardship on carriers; they have been 
earmarking funds for more than a year 
now. 
e Work Rules—Carriers and brother 
hoods had been in tentative agreement 
for months on these terms. The 
only dispute was over work rules 

Major obstacles to a settlement were 
an interdivisional-run rule, limiting the 
distance that operating crews can work; 
yard-switching limit 
and regulations covering pa\ 
employees performing mor than one 
class of service in a single day 

Most of these and other work-rule 
disputes were compromised. The inter 
divisional-run controversy, roughest of 
them all, will be placed before a joint 
committee headed b in impartial 


wage 


ill-in pay rules; 


rates for 
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(hil (titel. prevents shipping damage 


as no other packaging method known! 


How often do your products arrive at their destinations scratched, cut or 
damaged in any way? Once a year — once a month — or oftener? If you 
had a single instance of damage in transit last year, it may be time to 
change to custom protection with Kimberly-Clark Interior Packaging — 
KIMPAK*. Companies like the Speed-Queen Corporation who revised and 
streamlined their packaging operations have found that nothing else 
protects so efficiently, so economically. 

Kimpak is soft, grit-free, easy to apply as wrapping paper. It will absorb 
up to 16 times its own weight in moisture within 30 seconds— protect 
against shock, scratching, pressmarking, vibration. Kimpak is feather-light, 
yet gives more protection than most materials of far greater weight and 
density. Many concerns have found this an important factor in reducing 
the size and weight of their packages, due to recent postal rate increases. 

Regardless of the product you manufacture, KIMPAK — in its many speci- 
fications — can be “tailored” to fit your particular needs. Today — investi- 

ate custom protection with KIMPAK. For complete information, write to 
Dept. A-5, Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


A Product of 
Kimberly- 
Clark 


*r wm. rec.u.s. 
@ FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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Cosmetics Business Machines Furniture 
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Heavy Machinery Confections Appliances 


Instruments Pharmaceuticals 
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chairman. The committee will make 


© di : mi 
Better grin ing nonbinding recommendations. 
¢ Good Faith—Partics also affirmed 
4 ° t ' You! “their good intentions of arranging 
in sig t or through the [impartial umpire] pro- 
—————| cedure for the final disposition of all 
such [work-rule| disputes on a fair and 
The right wheels for all reasonable basis.” 
your jobs are in Simonds This “good intentions” clause may 
turn out to be the most significant pro- 
vision in the agreement. It may mean 
: e —only time will tell—that the parties are 
and Electrolon (silicon car- in agreement on the undesirability of 
bide abrasive) grinding leaving disputes to the government. It 
wheels in vitrified, resin- may mean more bargaining,.and a 
resort to voluntary arbitration, instead 
of fact-finding and White House ne- 
gotiations. 


complete line . . . Borolon 
(aluminum oxide abrasive) 


oid, silicate, shellac (elas- 
tic) bond processes in all 
shapes and sizes . . . con- 
sistently dependable pro- 


duction tools. Leta Simonds Court Advises Union: 
ABRASIVE CO engineer help you find out Give Employer 2 Chance 


where they fit into your 

Grinding Wheels plant operations. It costs For years, labor’ infair” lists have 
nothing. Write. been a strong weapon against employers 

& who depend on public, and particularly 
union, patronage Last week the Su- 
EXECUTIVES — Simonds Abrasive Company’s complete line has everything you preme Court put a sm i] crimp in la- 
need .. . grinding wheels, mounted wheels and points, segments and abrasive grain. bor’s use of the weapon It upheld 
a lower court decision that under some 


SIMONDS ABRASIVE CO. PHILADELPHIA 37, PA. BRANCH WAREHOUSES CHICAGO. DETROIT, BOSTON circumstances the “unfair listing can 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES be libelous. 


Division of Simonds Sew and Steal Co. Fitehburg, Mase, Other Simonds Companies Simonds Steel Mills, Lock- The high court said that a union has 
oy Canada Saw Co. Lid, Montreal, Que. and Simonds Canada Abrasive Ca. Ltd, Arid, Que no right to brand an emplover as 


fair” —and so hurt | business—if 
— A e 4 the union has no dispute with the em- 
* nnouncing ° plover, and (2) if it not given him 


a chance to avoid being considered un- 
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¢ Little —G pro- 


AND LIFO mgr een 1 small restaurant in Paducah, 


. his nonun 1 porte ) - 
By MALCOLM P. McNAIR. and ANITA C. HERSUM strip pinche: be out door | he job 


i ’ " 
os required no painting skill and took 
Harvard University less than an hour 


With the assistance of H. /. KLEINHAUS More than a month later, the Pa- 


440 pages, illustrated, $7.50 ducah Central Labor Union, affiliate of 
the AFL painters’ union, called Wise’s 
Contents: ‘ dise account- : restaurant “unfair” in an ad published 











explains retail merche 


— eha segg—  gpinan 9 Ae engage age naar in the Paducah Sun-Democrat 


thr ic o Fifo dal 

eth “ee ny stem “sap ee comnpets e Tables Turned—Business was hurt. 

of problems encounterec Wise sued the labor organization and 

. eng a TR gt og the newspaper for $20,000 damages, on 

cone he pee AD Tg Ay BO a libel charge. A jury assessed the union 


stores and the Federal government is explained $5,000 damages, the new spaper $1,000. 


The book includes pertinent laws and regulations } ast . « y ~ 
on ites “dee de eee Deon The defense appealed to the U.S 
valuation among retail merchants : Court of Appeals in Kentucky. Besides, 
it said, Wise had actually been unfair 
10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER to union labor; he had outside paint- 
ing done by a nonunion man. 

e Last Word—The appeals court dis- 
agreed. It said that “unfair” is a de- 
rogatory term that, if used improperly, 
is libelous. And it held that the union 
organization erred by (1) not discussing 
its complaint with tl 


oS _— oe = oe ee oe oe oe ee ee ee ee oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe 
hot Outside the McGraw-Hill Book Co.. Ine. 
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. nd me a co eNair, Hersum and Kieinhat 1 also want to examine 
RETAIL INVENTORY METHOD AND LIFO?r f books checked below: 
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reams 93.8 ents delivery, or ret D O Knox 
post paid delive ou remit with : Control o 
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(Print) 
TEND vcccccnccsnececes . . O Schell Technique of 
Address 


the employer and 
establishing “reasonable grounds” for 
objecting to the use of a nonunion 
painter; and (2) not setting forth in 
the ad exactly what the proprietor did 
that the CLU considered “unfair.” 


Administration 2nd 

*roblems ed., 263 pp., $4 
‘ es City eecscecces Zone 
. Necessary Forma 5 2 Lasser--Hew to Run 

* and Procedural I Company +* se eeeeee see a Small Business 
Problems 400 pp., $4.95 

Food Chains 
. 1 Future of Lifo 
in Retail Business 
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What’s Happening to the Cost of Living 
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“April, 1952 

; “BLS hos revised its formula for estes Sn 

Since the old index is still widely used 

Seeulng teth eete of tigures of toast Movough 1952. 
Data: U. $. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


189.6 188.7 232.3 230.0 205.0 202.7 133.2 140.8. 


cost-of-living jai egg bye ‘SI, p)12). 
bargaining, BLS will continue 


C of L Regains Part of Deas 


But 1-million workers will still lose 1¢ an hour under 
escalator contracts. Productivity more than cancels loss. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
monthly cost-of-living index climbed 
sharply for the month ended Apr. 15 
It hit a near-record 189.6% of the 
1935-39 average, as figured on BLS’ 
“old” formula—which is still widely 
used in industrial relations. The “new” 
index for the same period reached 
188.7. 

The increase, steepest since last fall, 
wasn’t enough to offset completely the 
tumble the c-of-l index took earlier this 
vear. So some 1]-million auto and elec- 
trical workers with wage adjustments 
pegged to the change in c of | between 
mid-January and mid- April will lose 1¢ 
of hourly pay. 
¢ Productivity—For most of them, 
though, the loss won’t actually cut into 
paychecks. It comes at the same time 
that the workers begin collecting their 
4¢-an-hour “improvement factor” or 
productivity raise for 1952 Thus they 
will have a net gain of 3¢ an hour, 
which becomes effective in the first pay 
period in June. 
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he escalator pay cut is the first for 
auto and electrical workers since March, 
1950, when. they lost 2¢. Other groups 
with pay adjustments based on mid- 
February costs, including textile workers 
and some railroad groups, lost i¢ an 
hour beginning Mar. 1. 

Auto and electrical workers covered 
by escalator contracts have now had 
23¢ in cost-of-living increases since 
wages were tied to costs in 1950. This 
does not include 4¢ hourly raises in 
1951 and this year to compensate work- 
ers for their increased productivity. 
¢ Food Costs—Substantial increases in 
food prices—particularly in fresh fruits 
and vegetables—sent the mid-April in- 
dex soaring. Since these prices rose 
even higher in the last half of April, 
BLS expects another spurt in the mid- 
May price index, which will be pub- 
lished the last week in June. 

Clothing prices and costs of house 
furnishings, including electric refrigera- 
tors and other appliances, continued to 


drop. 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 


Keystone of 
Defense Transportation 


During World War II trucks hauled an 
estimated 75% of both inbound and 
outbound freight at war plants in 
every part of the nation. Again today, 
modern motor freight service is the 
keystone of the National Defense 
transportation structure. Without its 
great flexibility, the defense program 
would be seriously impaired! As one 
of the nation’s leading motor freight 
carriers, P-I-E is proud to play its part 
in speeding the national defense effort. 
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9 ADELINE 
CALIFORNIA 


GENERAL OFFICES STREET 


OAKLAND 20 





1 you have 


these problems... 


>». 


Industrial 
Waste Recovery 





Stream Pollution 


Shortage of 
Process Water 


WC tave 


the solution... 


Bulkley, Dunton engineered 
waste recovery and water 
processing equipment is used | 

by America’s leading 
industrial concerns. List of 
users and case histories 


supplied on request. 


Write today for details 


LKLEY, DUNTON 
PROCESSES, INC. 


295 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast — 
Security Building, Pasadena, Calif. 


%6 





Dank 0x my 
CAMELS MERE 


t Knlace! Wabh 
UNION-MAD 
CIGARETT ; 


TOBACCO WORKERS give their employers free promotion by swapping union-made 
cigarettes for a nonunion brand, in the Boston show’s neatest trick 


POTTERS cast and paint dinnerware and 
score foreign imports at their booths. 


AFL Puts on a Free Show to 


lo the AFL, spring means an execu 
tive council meeting somewhere in the 
U.S And wherever the council has 
met in the past seven years, the Union 
Label Trades Dept. has staged a big 
show for the public. 

Last week, while the brass made pol- 
icy, listened to W. Averell Harriman, 
and talked politics in Boston, the AFL’s 
seventh Union Industries Show was 
taking place. By weck’s end, nearly a 


BUTCHERS perform meat-block surgery as 
gaping crowds wait for free drawing. 


million peopl vandered through 
Mechanics Ha 
eating hot dog taking a 
everything fron two-week supply of 
milk to a bra 
the show. 
Evervthing i how was designed 
to sell Boston AFL unions and the 
companies that | with them. Many 
of the 300 « ind unions that 
exhibited wer tent to have a static 


king free soda pop 
chance on 


r, and taking nn 
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BRICKLAYERS build two walls a day to convince Boston that it takes more time to 
lay bricks for today’s curtain-type walls than it did for older load-bearing ones. 


display of their products or trades. 
Some thought that a daily give-away 
raffle would be enough. But others put 
on elaborate demonstrations of their 
operations. 

The bricklayers answered the charge 
that they have resorted to featherbed- 
ding in recent years by attempting to 
show that their trade requires more 
care with today’s construction methods, 
and, therefore, output is bound to be 
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of Sell Itself to the Public 


lower. Signs at the big exhibit of the 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters and 
a group of manufacturers urged spec- 
tators to “Buy American,” indicating 
that they are feeling competition from 
European and Japanese pottery now be- 
ing imported in increasing volume. 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters members 
kept crowds watching their steak-chop- 
ping, roast-carving, and sheep-shearing 
by giving away meat and poultry to 





WHAT'S IN IT 


Imagine an electronic instru- 
ment that would enable you to see 
into the very heart of materials and 
compute the exact percentages of 
each chemical element present, re- 
cording it on multiple copy sheets 
for your permanent records. Finally, 
if such a machine could analyze up 
to 20 elements of your choice simul- 
taneously and give you the answer 
in less than two minutes you might 
well consider it miraculous 


Is there such a scientific instrument 
that will accomplish this for you? 


Yes! Applied Research Labora- 
tories, pioneers in direct-reading 
spectrochemical instruments, have 
such equipment for you now. Just 
think of the laboratory time and 

' money that could be saved in rou-’ 
tine control of production materials 
alone. 


All types of industries and lab- 
oratories are successfully using 
ARL equipment today with sub- 
stantial savings in production and 
control costs. Write today for in- 
formation on the complete ARL line 


ARL Production 
Control 
Quantometer* 


ARL Ramen 
Quantometer* 


ARL products include: Production Control 
Quantometers*, Raman Quantometers*, 1.5 
and 2-meter Spectrographs, Source Units ond 
reloted accessories. 

*Trode Mark 


4 Applied Research 


* 
Lahoratories 
SPECTROCHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 
3717 PARK PLACE + GLENDALE 8, CALIFORNIA 
New York . Pittsburgh . Detroit . Chicago . Los Angeles 
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TRAILERS 
BELONG 


IN YOUR 
HANDLING SYSTEM 


Whether hauled with conventional 
tractors or by power lift trucks, 
industrial trailers provide the low- 
est cost method for the horizontal 
movement of materials. Check your 
present system for the added 
economies trailers make possible. 


Famous MERCURY 
A-310 Trailer 
Unequvalled in design, 
efficiency and rugged- 
ness. Over a million in use. 


MERCURY “Tug” electric tractor pulls train 
of A-310 pallet loaded trailers. 


MERCURY “Jeep” fork truck hauls train of 
MERCURY A-310 trailers. 


For complete details on 
MERCURY standard and 
special type trailers, 
request your free copies 
of Bulletins 160 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
4146 S. Halsted Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 
TRACTORS:TRAILERS: LIFT TRUCKS 
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lucky ticket-holders every two hours 
during the show—compliments of vari- 
ous union butcher shops and markets. 
The Glass Bottle Blowers Assn. had a 
spin-the-bottle game. The Boston mu- 
sicians’ union serenaded the show twice 
a day. The Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers decorated fancy cakes. And 
shapely models decorated practically ev- 
erything else. Everywhere in the hall, 
spectators were shown union labels, 


Transit Trouble 


cards, and button | told to watch 
for them in buying. 

As in past years, the 
almost even on the 
of $100,000 was just about covered by 
the money exhibitors paid for their 
booths. But even if the show had lost 
heavily, the AFL figures the free pub 
licity for unions and employers and the 
goodwill the group gained in Boston 
would have been worth it 


in Boston 


AFL came out 


Its budget 


how 


While suburban streetcar company and striking work- 
ers argue, thousands of commuters are left stranded. The 
governor's choice: Let it go, force arbitration, or seize? 


A three-month strike that has dis- 
rupted services of the Eastern Massa- 
chusetts Street Railway Co., operating 
out of Boston, has a lot in common 
with the labor troubles other U. S. 
transit companies have been having this 
year. It has the same underlying cause: 
a tight squeeze between rising operat- 
ing costs and declining passenger reve- 
nue. 

It poses the same problem: Should 
government force a settlement, by re- 
quiring binding arbitration or by seiz- 
ure? Or should it let the economic 
struggle between labor and management 
go on, to the public’s inconvenience? 
e Revenue Down—Because it is in 
many ways typical of recent stoppages in 
Rochester, Baltimore, Miami, and else- 
where, the Eastern Massachusetts strike 
warrants a close look. Its solution, 
when it comes—probably at the hands 
of a worried state government—may be 
important in other transit crises. 

The EM lines link 28 suburban com- 
munities with Boston and normally 
serve about 400,000 commuters daily. 
In the past, the lines have generally 
been profitable. But during the first 
quarter of this year they began running 
in the red. 

The development of suburban shop- 
ping centers kept more and more shop- 
pers in their local communities. So did 
an extension of delivery services by Bos- 
ton stores. ; 

While these and other factors were 
cutting the volume of passengers, lines 
were coming up against rising operating 
costs. EM’s management tried to get 
the state to approve a cut in its services, 
but it couldn't. 

And as it looked around for cost- 
cutting plans, it got a new jolt. 
¢ New Demands—Inspired by 1951 
gains of urban bus and trolley workers 
in Boston, EM employees, represented 
by AFL’s Amalgamated Assn. of Street, 
Electric Railway & Motor Coach Em- 
plovees, demanded a 30¢ raise early this 
year. Along with it—and even more 


troublesome as an issue—they demanded 
that management place an existing pen 
sion plan on a funded basis. 

During bargaining, EM offered a 13¢ 
raise and a “escalator” 
clause. Management offered to arbitrate 
all other issues except the funded 
pension demand, h would cost, it 
said, a “bankrupting” $9-million outlay 
at the start, to « iccrued benefits 
only. 

After several strike delays, drivers and 

mechanics walked out Mar. 10. 
e Strike Record—The strike isn’t a new 
experience for the Eastern Massachu- 
setts company. It has had about 22 
stoppages in the last 10 years—the last 
major one in early 1949 

Last vear, barred by contract from a 
wage strike, EM nployees went to 
court in an effort to get their 1949 con 
tract set aside. They argued on a work 
condition technicality—but their real 
aim was to force a pay reopening that 
would give the union an opportunity to 
bring EM’s wages up to levels set in 
urban Boston contracts. The court 
move failed. Sentiment for a 1952 
strike began building up at that time 

I'hree Weeks after this vear’s walkout 
Mar. 10, EM announced it was going 
to hire replacements for strikers, “in 
order to avoid bankruptcy” from stalled 
operations. It hi few men, and a 
training program for them at the com 
pany’s Quincy yards brought sporadic 
violence 
¢ State Intervenes—After 
activities run their ITsc 
Gov. Paul A. Di named a 
finding panel to 
settlement of th 


cost-of-living 


letting strike 
for a month, 
fact 

mmend a “fair” 
lispute. The group 
proposed arbitration of wages and work 
ing conditions and a “study” of the 
funding proposal. ‘The union accepted 
the recommendation The company, 
wary of the funded-pension — study, 
didn’t. 

That put Dever on a spot. He had 
previously held that the stoppage did 
not create an that would 


emergency 
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justify seizure. Rather than reverse him- 
self, he asked the General Assembly for 
a compulsory-arbitration amendment to 
the state anti-utility strike law—a one- 
shot amendment, applying only to the 
EM strike. 

If the strike persisted despite arbitra- 
tion, Dever would be given the power 
to seize and operate the transit line. 
He could also name a three-man com- 
mittee to recommend changes in wages, 
hours, and working conditions—and he 
would be empowered to put these 
recommendations into effect. 

Private owners, under the terms of 
the bill, could then “waive claims to 
the proceeds of state operation and sue 
for fair and reasonable compensation.” 
¢ Labor Divided—AI’L and CIO at first 
opposed the Dever proposal. 

They got behind the bill only when 
Dever assured them it would apply only 
to the EM case. Although the opposi- 
tion hasn’t entirely died out, AFL is 
now officially backing Dever’s bill “due 
to the emergency nature of the present 
dispute.” But it adds that this action “is 
not to be construed as a precedent.” 





LABOR BRIEFS 





A political upset in Goodrich Local 5 
of the United Rubber Workers (CIO), 
in Akron, last week cost George Bass 
the local union presidency and con- 
siderable political prestige in URW. 
Kenneth Oldham, soft-spoken oppo- 
nent of the bombastic Bass, won and 
carried an entire slate into office. 

ee 
Averell Harriman made a “good impres- 
sion” on AFL’s executive board recently 
in Boston, William Green, the federa- 
tion’s president, said last week. How- 
ever, AFL isn’t ready to endorse 
anyone’s candidacy for the Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency. 

2 
Retirement flexibility is the aim of a 
plan advanced by CIO’s brewery work- 
ers in bargaining with Standard Brands, 
Inc. Instead of compulsory retirement 
at 65, the union would have employees 
take physical checkups at that age. If 
found fit, they would be allowed to 
work three years more. At 68, they 
would be checked again, and allowed 
to work until 70 if able. 





The Pictures——Cover by Dick 
Wolters. Rus Arnold—74, 75; 
Frank Associates—100; Glogau— 
112 (third from bot.); Lotte Jacobi 
—40; Reuterphoto—102; United 
Press—112 (fifth from bot.); Wide 
World—112 (top, fifth from top); 
Dick Wolters—28, 29, 66, 67, 68, 
71, 96, 97. 
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KEYSTONE 


“SPECIAL PROCESSED” 


COLD HEADING WIRE 


The drastic displacement of metal during 

the cold heading of recessed clutch head screws 
requires special wire that will flow with unbroken 
fibres. The above macrograph clearly indicates 
long, unbroken flow lines in a clutch pan-head 
screw made from Keystone “Special Processed” 
Cold Heading Wire. 

Carefully selected ingredients—our own 
exclusive drawing and heat treating process — 
rigid quality controls and inspections — give 
Keystone “Special Processed” Wire unsurpassed 
performance in unusually difficult cold 


heading problems. 


INDUSTRIAL WIRE SPECIALISTS 


Keystone Steel & Wire Company 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 











PREMIER ANTOINE PINAY: 


Can He Save the Franc? 


France’s first conservative regime 
since before the war staked its life this 
week on the success of a huge, gold- 
linked public loan 

If the loan goes over, Premier An- 
toine Pinay can count on at least four 
or five months in the political saddle 
That will give him time to push his 
program to reinvigorate the French 
economy. And it will give the develop 
ing Western defense community a 
stable French partner at a time when 
stability is needed most (page 107). 
¢ Overnight Success—Pinay launched 
his program with complete confidence 
in its success. He has good reason for 
optimism. After barely three months 
jn office, this dead-pan, 60-year-old busi- 
nessman-politician has transformed the 


100 


economic and political climate of 
France. Prices have been dropping for 
the last two months—where they had 
been inflating 2% monthly. Gilt-edged 
government securities have risen; the 
black-market rate on francs has firmed 
from 480 francs to the dollar to 400. 

Pinay has won the backing- of the 
business community as no other French 
postwar political leader has. And for 
the first time in many vears the average 
Frenchman, traditionally thrifty to the 
point of penury, sees a chance that the 
franc can retain its value—thus making 
saving worth-while. 

If Pinay can follow his successful 
loan with further price cuts—or even 
hold the line—he’ll keep his popularity. 
With that, he can ride out almost any 


political storm in th 
bly. The Assemb! 
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is high 
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cessors. The war in Indo-China is get- 
ting more and more costly. French 
North Africa is seething with discon- 
tent. The National Assembly is still 
reluctant about any kind of German 
rearmament—probably will want to 
stall ratification of the European Army 
treaty, signed this week, until the fall. 

This summer Pinay will run head 
on into the problem of stabilizing farm 
prices. If Pinay is unable to put the 
freeze on farm prices, his government 
might lose its majority in the Assembly 
after the summer recess. 

The French foreign trade deficit 
promises trouble, too. French exports 
are still lagging because prices are gen- 
erally 15% to 20% too high. And a 
special tax allowance for export prod- 
ucts hasn’t yet solved the problem. 
e Which Medicine?—Most French 
trade and currency experts think Pinay 
should have tackled the trade problem 
first—by devaluing the franc by 10% 
to 12%. They claim it would have 
brought French trade into balance, and 
also would have drawn out a lot more 
of the U.S. tourist dollars that are now 
funneling into the black market rather 
than the French treasury. But Pinay is 
now so deeply committed to defending 
the franc that it’s doubtful that he can 
change the franc rate—at least until 
confidence has been restored. 
¢ First Things First—The fact is that 
Pinay has so far concentrated on one 
thing: restoring internal confidence in 
the franc by licking inflation. The 
battle has been waged on two fronts. 

On the one hand, prices were rolled 
back by 3% or 4% by getting volun- 
tary cuts from business and by an 
official price slash for coal. ‘The lower 
coal price is supposed to reflect itself 
in transport and steel costs—and thus 
extend through many manufactured 
products. 

On the other hand, Pinay is reducing 

inflationary pressure by cutting the 
budget deficit. It isn’t easy. Pinay’s 
predecessors agreed at NATO’s Lisbon 
conference to bigger French defense 
spending, then failed to get the Assem 
bly to vote higher taxes to pay the 
bill. Pinay’s trick was to ask for cuts 
in nondefense spending instead of for 
new taxes. He whacked 110-billion 
francs off the government budget. 
e The Loan—Pinay’s loan is different, 
too. Government bonds went on sale 
just like postage stamps last Monday— 
buyers can buy them over the counter 
for cash with no formalities. 

The big selling point of the new 
bonds is the way they are tied to the 
price of gold—a measure designed to 
give some protection against inflation. 
When the bonds mature, they will be 
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FLOOR PLAN where the 40 factory employees must walk an 
average of 110 feet to reach the one existing water cooler. 


In this typical small plant — 


One More G-E Water Cooler 
Can Save $256 Annually 


Now you can check your own drinking water facilities with the 
new G-E Work Center Plan for Water Cooler Placement 


Long walks to drinking water can See for yourself how much the pur- 
become surprisingly expensive when chase of one or more coolers for your 
viewed in terms of all youremployees business will cut wasted man-hours 
over a full year.In the above example, arid increase employee productivity. 
the extra steps wouldcost more yearly Fill the coupon below for a free copy 
than the installation of one additional of the booklet, “G-E Work Center 
General Electric Water Cooler. Plan for Water Cooler Placement.” 


ANGLE.~STREAM, NON- ATTRACTIVE, MODERN STYL- EASY-ACCESS INTERIOR~ 
SQUIRT BUBBLER—Avoids woter ING—New slim lines and cool- Front panel readily removed. Con- 
dripping bock. Non-sqvirt nozzle. green wrinkle finish. Fitsanywhere. trols ible for adj 


You can put your confidence in — 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRI 


/ 





| plana ag ERIN INES eR OE RS 
oR £ € J Illustrated booklet giving savings table, 
| @ 5-step method, and typical floor plan. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SECTION BW-5 
AIR CONDITIONING DIVISION, BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
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Its Exclusive Properties 
are Making Products Better 


Felt serves America in countless prod 

used in your daily life. It cushions, 
absorbs, seals, lubricates, insulates, 
polishes, shields, filters and does many 
other functions with almost unbelievable 
efficiency. To impr your prod or 
operation, investigate felt. 


CUTS LUBRICATION COSTS 


Oil retention and dust 
exclusion make felt the 
ideal lubrication medium 
for a large variety of bear- 
ings. It functions in this 
vital service in many shapes 
and sizes. 


MOST VERSATILE MATERIAL 


Felt can be made in a wide range of 
densities, from extreme softness to rock 
hardness. It can be treated for oil and 
water resistance. It does not age and is 
remarkably long-wearing in any form. 
Felt does not fray and can be die cut to 
close limits. Its uses are endless. 
Consider Felt — Difficult problems are 
resented daily, most of which are solved 
y Western Felt engineers. They will 
pody add their specialized experience to 
etter your products and operation. 





= 


WESTERN 


4035-4117 Ogden Ave. 


MANUFACTURERS AND CUTTERS OF WOOL FELTS 
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Chicago 23, ilinois 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


—— 
WANTED 
OF ALL KINDS! 


Steel mills and foundries need 
more scrap. 

Not just “production” scrap 
from metal-fabricating plants . . . 
but also all sorts of idle iron and 
steel—from all t of plants. 

Search your t for this idle 
metal . . . work with your local 
scrap dealer to increase supplies of 
badly-needed iron and steel scrap. 


What to look for... 


obsolete machines, tools and equip- 
ment, no-longer-used jigs and fix- 
a or broken — 
wheel eys, gears, pipe, tanks, 
drums Gad dinedones metal 
structures. Non-ferrous is needed, 


330 WEST 42nd STREET * NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 





aid off in francs, but the number of 

=a will be determined by what has 
happened to the free-market price of 
gold. In addition, the 34% interest is 
tax-free. 

Pinay hopes the gold tie will look 
good to Frenchmen who have been 
buying gold and stashing it away in 
their socks because nothing else oftered 
security from depreciation—plus free- 
dom from taxes. Pinay is banking on a 
lot of new money to bring total sales 
to 200-billion francs or more. 


lll. The Domestic Economy 


Even if the Pinay loan is a great 
success, chances are that French gov- 
ernment investment in basic industries 
will be less important in the future. 
It is generally agreed that, through 1950 
and perhaps 1951, huge government 
spending was necessary to expand basic 
industries such as coal, electric power, 
steel, and to rebuild bridges and. homes 
destroved by war. Now French busi- 
nessmen and economists think the es- 
sential part of the task has been com- 
pleted and the government: can no 
longer carry the load of big investment 
on top of an expanding military budget. 
e¢ Wages—Pinay is realistic, too, on the 
wage front. Though he probably 
doesn’t like the sliding wage scale in 
principle, chances are he'll put through 
some version of it following the prece- 
dent adopted by the previous govern- 
ment. For one thing, workers demand 
this as a counterpart to the guarantee 
that investors are getting in the gold 
clause of the Pinay loan. Then, too, 
French industry is more willing to ac- 
cept the sliding scale now that it is 
more confident that inflation is checked 
e Taxes—If Pinay stays in office long 
enough, he'll undoubtedly tackle the 
French tax problem. 

It’s a mistake to believe that the 
French nation doesn’t carry a_ heavy 
tax burden. By official U.S. estimates, 
taxes take 31% to 32% of the French 
gross national product, against less than 
30% of the U.S. GNP and 34% of 
Britain’s. But in France, 70% of tax 
revenues come from indirect taxes— 
while only 30% comes by the indirect 
route in the U.S. and 45% in Britain. 

['axes are paid mostly by salaried 
employees and corporations, verv little 
by shopkeepers, farmers, artisans. 
¢ Business—What can’t be expected of 
Pinay is any real attack on two funda 
mental weaknesses of the French 
economy: (1) the overexpanded distri- 
bution system, and (2) the network 
of price-fixing arrangements within 
business 

It’s calculated that 300,000 new busi- 
nesses have been set up since the war— 
mostly food shops, many built with 
profits from carly postwar black-market 
operations. There's probably no eco- 


nomic justification of this growth in 
view of the lack of population change 
and transport improvement. But to 
trim the distribution system down 
would mean a deflationary policy per- 
haps tighter than Britain’s present 
squeeze. And French business is too 
accustomed to easy money to accept it. 

Nor can Pinay push hard with legis- 
lation to force competition on French 
industry. Cartelism is deeply embedded 
in French business thinking. It won't 
be rooted out by a government depend- 
ing heavily on industrial support. 
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Penney (above), Chief 


Dr. William 
Superintendent of Britain’s Armament 
Research Unit, will be scientific director 
of the upcoming British atomic weapon 


Bello Islands, near 
helped the U.S. 
ymic bombs and ob- 
it Nagasaki in 1945. 


tests on the Monte 
Australia. Dr. Pe 
make the first at 
served the blast 
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A loan to Belgium—$50-million worth— 
has been set by the Export-Import 
Bank. U.S rcial_ banks pur- 
chased $45-million worth of Belgium 
promissory notes, and Export-Import 
took $5-million. 1 money will go for 
imports of materials and equipment 
from the U.S 


comm 


° 
lombia’s first station 
mi Wireless Tele- 
British company, 
ll supply 6,000 re- 


TV for Bogota: ¢ 
will be built by Ma 
graph Co., Ltd. A 
E. K. Cole, Ltd., 
ceiving sets. 

ec 
Loss of the Abadan refinery cost Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co. more than $89.5-mil- 
lion in profits in 1951, not counting 
the $840-million installation. Gross 
profits in 1950 hit $236-million. 
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Private Capital ... 


. . . may start flowing 
into underdeveloped areas, 
if World Bank scheme gets 
stamp of approval. 


The World Bank has decided to try 
a new tack to get more private invest- 
ment in underdeveloped countries. It 
has drafted a plan for an International 
Finance Corp., to be affiliated with the 
bank. 

The U.S. hasn’t officially O.K.’d the 
idea, but the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee has earmarked $100-million 
for the project as part of the proposed 
Mutual Security Act of 1952. 

The new agency is designed to fill a 
gap in the present machinery for inter 
national financing. As it is now, the 
Export-Import Bank makes loans only 
to governments. Also, World Bank 
loans have to be guaranteed by the gov 
ernment involved, and the bank can’t 
make equity investments. 
¢ Backing—Right now the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Na 
tions is studying a report on the pro- 
posed project, which should overcome 
the present agency limitations. If all 
goes well, the plan will probably get 
under wav in a year or 18 months. 

At that point, the U.S. will have to 
back it to the hilt. A full 30% of the 
initial capital will have to come from 
here. Businessmen of the major West 
em nations will have to stand solidly 
behind it, too, because its success de 
pends largely on the active support of 
private investors. 
¢ Go-Between—What the corporation 
would do is help finance private enter 
prises in member countries, especially 
in underdeveloped areas, through equity 
investments and loans without gov 
ernment guarantees 

For this, it would draw on the World 
Bank (its own capitalization would be 
relatively small—about $400-million). 
Once a business got on its feet, the 
corporation would step out, selling its 
holdings to private businessmen and 
using the funds for further investment 
It would alwavs remain a minority stock 
holder, never accept managerial jobs 
Net profits would go to member gov 
emments in proportion to their sub 
scriptions. 
¢ A Sampling—Spcculative investments 
might be set up like this: 

e A group of investors in Iraq want 
to start a local fertilizer plant costing 
$5-million. Thev have $2-million, need 
$3-million and experienced manage- 
ment. The corporation locates a British 
fertilizer firm willing to provide man- 
agement and $1-million if it can buy 
control of the new company later 
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oy 
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\ " " (‘S) ’ ge MANAGEMENT AND LABOR 


tow ® 


are seeking the best method 
of solving the retirement prob- 
lem. A real measure of financial 
security is the goal, but there is 
no standard method for achiev- 
ing this goal. The great varia- 
tion in earnings and working 
conditions in companies and 
trades create the need for differ- 
ent approaches to the common 
problem. 

Our Pension Trust Division 
has acquired a unique expe- 
rience in developing all types of 
pension systems for a great 
number of trades and businesses, 
This experience can be invalu- 
able in working out a pension 
plan to fit the income and em- 
ployee benefit requirements of 
your company. We shall be glad 
to discuss with you any pension 
problem you may have, includ- 
ing pension costs. No obligation 
whatever. 


W rite or call the 
PENSION TRUST DIVISION 
WE ACT AS TRUSTEE UNDER The National City Bank of New York 


PENSION AND PROFIT-SHAR- and 
City Bank Farmers Trust Company. 


Ask for our Pension Booklet BW 4. 


ING PLANS AND AS AGENT 
FOR INDIVIDUAL TRUSTEES. 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Chartered 1822 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Affiliate of 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Established 1812 
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MAKES “NO BONES’ azou 


IT... 


THEY PREFER 


Bones for glue! That's the odd material in the illustration—being 


unloaded by a Lorain clamshell & from gondolas to stockpile at 


the Diamond Glue Co. plant in Chicago, Illinois. Yes, it’s an unusual 


material handling problem, but whether it’s bones, barrels, boxes or 


bars of steel, } 
stee a 


ment for the job. There are clams, slings, grabs, i] 


there's a Lorain model and a front end attach- 


magnets, 


vy 
hooks—plus many other attachments—to handle pieces or bundles or 


bulk material ... and a choice of crawler or rubber-tire mountings in 


a” 


lifting capacities up to 45 tons. 


@  Allofthe advantages of versa- 


tility, mobility and Lorain “Balanced Quality” add up to lower mate- 


rial handling costs. In your plant, a Lorain crane will bring cost- 


saving, time-saving, labor-saving results. Hundreds of American 


industries are proving this every day. 


A 


Ay The sooner you investi- 


gate, the sooner Lorain crane power can start similar savings for you! 


See your Thew-Lorain Distributor. 


THE THEW SHOVEL CO. 


& World's Largest 


Builder of 
Commercial Size 
Power Cranes 
and Shovels 


« LORAIN, OHIO 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS 
oe. the choice of leaders 
in industry 


Pick-up for Production... 


Summer temperatures in St. Louis meant serious 
production difficulties for Cupples-Hesse Corpora- 
tion, one of the largest manufacturers of envelopes, 
wax paper products and bags. Whenever the tem- 
perature rose above 85° F, paraffin on the wax 
paper became too soft for feed rollers to carry the 
paper through the presses. This meant shut downs 
on many afternoons during the plant’s busiest 
period. 

The problem was solved with a hundred-ton air 
conditioning unit that keeps the temperature for 
the entire department (20,000 sq. ft.) at 75° F 
winter and summer. The installation is powered 
by a 100 hp Wagner part-winding Motor and 
Starter Combination. 


These Wagner Combinations meet “locked-cur- 
rent” restrictions on large installations by limiting 
the in-rush of electric current during the starting 
period. They offer substantial savings in both pur- 
chase price and installation. 

Wagner motors are made in sizes from 1/125 

to 400 hp, with a wide 
variety of enclosure 
types and mountings. 
Wagner engineers are 
qualified to specify the 
correct motor for your 
needs. Consult the near- 
est of our 32 branch 
offices, or write us. 


Wagner Electric Corporation 


6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Louis 14, Mo. 


AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS — AIR AND HYDRAULIC 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 


eee Et ea ee 
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Data Courtesy Borkland Mfg. Co 


..a Division of Borkland Laboratories, Marion, Ind. 


Making good ideas take shape 


They're the displays your dealers want 

colorful, lightweight, durable, 
three-dimensional . . . designed to do a 
hard hitting promotion job right 
where sales are made! 

Made from VINYLITE Brand Plastic 
Rigid Sheet, they clearly demonstrate 
the properties and possibilities of this 
strong, versatile material. Tough and 
flexible, they won't break, crack, fray 
or fade with use, can be cleaned with 
the greatest ease. Printed flat in four 
colors. they're readily heat-formed to 
attractive shapes and fine details. 

VINYLITE Rigid Sheet materials may 


LASTING PROTECTION for Spiral 4 con- 
ductor cables (used for Army Field Tele- 
phones) in any climate, hot or cold. It's 
achieved with jacketing of VINYLITE Brand 
Plastic that stays flexible down to minus 
67 deg. F. and resists abrasion, water, oil, 
most chemicals up to 140 deg. F. Conduc- 
tors insulated with BAKELITE Polyethylene. 


be transparent, translucent, or opaque, 
with an unlimited range of color. They 
strongly resist oils, greases. water, al- 
kalies, and most acids. Humidity and 
temperature changes won't affect their 
shape and dimensions. As dress dum- 
mies, precision instruments, doll faces, 
relief maps, templates, or lamp shades, 
they utilize a range of properties re- 
quired for scores of civilian and mili- 
tary applications. 

Your products and ideas may also 
benefit from the use of VINYLITE Plas- 
tic Rigid Sheets. Write for information 
to Dept. NB-62. 


MAXIMUM UIFE for this convenient out- 
let for electric butter chest in Nash-Kel- 
vinator refrigerators comes from parts 
formed of VINYLITE Plastic Molding Ma- 
terial. Clean-looking, it resists moisture, 
food chemicals, cold, oils, greases. For 
Pent Electric Co., Inc., by MacDonald 
Mfg. Co., New Baltimore, Mich. 


Vinylite 


PLASTICS 


TRA (8 MARK 


BAKELITE COMPANY 
A Division of 

Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 

30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





DEPENDABLE SERVICE for inflatable toys, 
etc., is assured by ingenious air valves 
molded of VINYLITE Elastomeric mate- 
rials. Strong, flexible, colorful, they resist 
water, chemicals, alkalies, abrasion, rough 
treatment. Tough pipe element is of 
VINYLITE Rigid Material. By Doughboy 
Industries, Inc., New Richmond, Wis. 
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A lot of history was made this week. The U.S., Britain, and France 
signed a peace treaty and a European army agreement with the West Ger- 








mans. 
—— 


But there was no celebration—in West Germany or elsewhere. Those 
who oppose a separate peace with half a nation are sullen. Those who 
approve are worried. Even Washington, which took the lead in forcing the 
treaties through, has the jitters. 

A lot more history will be made in the next six months. The battle 
for Germany is the focus of the East-West struggle. And it’s entering the 
critical and decisive period. 





* 

Ratification of these treaties—when it comes—will launch West Ger- 
man rearmament. That's anathema to Soviet Russia. 

So Stalin is pretty certain to try to block it. His latest note to the 
West on German unification seems to indicate that his first tack will be 
intimidation. Simultaneously, more heat was put on beleaguered Berlin. 

The note completely ignores our proposals for free elections in Ger- 
many. And it holds out no new hope to the Germans that the Communist 
world might make a decent deal for their reunion. 

ao 

East Germans, rather than Russians, apparently will have the job of 

trouble-making in Berlin and along East-West borders elsewhere. 














That will leave Stalin’s hands free—as in Korea—to talk peace and 
unity when it suits his game. It will make Western counteraction difficult. 


West Germans will be reluctant to get tough with their Eastern brethren. 
* 

Why did Stalin fail to keep his diplomatic offensive going in the latest 
Soviet note? 

It may be a matter of timing. The Kremlin may plan to soften up 
Western Europeans with threats before upping the unity bid. 

Or it could be more serious. You can’t rule out the grim possibility 
that the Soviets really believe their charges—that German rearmament 
portends aggression against the Soviet world. They've made their last 
offer in hopes of deflecting Western plans, are now willing to risk war. 

& 

Our State Dept. is betting that Paris and Bonn will ratify the treaties in 

July, provided it can push through Senate ratification next month. 











State may lose its bet. Opposition to the treaties is coming to a 
head in France and West Germany as the deadline approaches. 

And the U. S. Congress seems to be hacking away at one of the props 
of our European policy. House cuts in economic aid will hurt Europe’s 
defense buildup. Worse, it will strengthen Europeans’ doubts about tieing 
themselves to an erratic, off-again-on-again U. S. policy. 

- 
Keep your eye on France during the battle for ratification. No one— 


not even a Russian—fears German rearming more than a Frenchman. 








High French officials are now urging Big Four talks before ratification. 
Otherwise, they believe, the National Assembly just won’t buy the treaties. 
They hope taiks with the Russians will prove once and for all that there’s no 
acceptable substitute for the German rearmament plan. 

e 


Above all, France wants to be sure of heavy U. S. backing—economic 
and political—all around the world. 
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* Paris wants firm U.S. “guarantees” against a German withdrawal 
from the European army—despite the fact that no such guarantee is really 
possible. 

¢ It wants the U.S. to back French policy in troubled North Africa—no 
matter how distasteful some aspects of that policy seem to Washington. 

¢ Indo-China will loom large in U. S.-French relations, too. It’s become 
clear that France can’t hold the fort there—and build strength in Europe, 
too—without a much larger infusion of U. S. material aid. 

> 
The far right is challenging the far left for the position of second- 
largest voting bloc in Italy. 








The surging neo-fascist movement—MSI—and its monarchist allies 
racked up important victories in last Sunday’s local elections, made off 
with administrations in key Italian cities like Naples, Bari, Salerno, Foggia. 

Rome, where many observers feared a right-left squeeze would hand 
the city to the Communists, was held by Prime Minister de Gasperi’s Chris- 
tian Democrats (BW-May3’52,p134). But de Gasperi poiled alarmingly less 
votes than he did in 1948 national elections—with much of the loss going 
to the neo-fascists. 

De Gasperi held on to Trieste’s Zone A, too. But, again, there were 
important losses to the right-wingers. 

« 


The Russians have begun to fish in earnest in the Middle East whirl- 
pool. Our intelligence reports that they've offered to buy 500,000 tons of 
Iranian oil for dollars, sell it to Israel in return for citrus fruit. 











Iran badly needs to sell its oil. Israel badly needs to swap its produce 
for oil (BW-May 24'52,p174). The Soviets figure they can reap a double 
dividend in goodwill by engineering this three-way deal. 

So far, Prime Minister Mossadegh says no. But he may give in soon 
in order to help replenish Iran’s empty treasury. 

Meantime, there’s an unconfirmed report that an unnamed U.S. 
outfit has contracted to buy Iranian oil over a five-year period. 

. 

Lots of oil in Formosa? That's the opinion of Dr. Hubert Schenk, head 

of the Mutual Security mission to the Chiang Kai-shek government 








Schenk believes there are large oil deposits on the island. Geological 
formations are right, gas and oil leakages are showing up. Schenk figures 
that the Japanese, who brought in one fairly good well on the island, only 
tapped the extreme northern rim of a pool. 

Schenk hopes that MSA, working with the Nationalist government, 
will make some test drillings. But there’s concern that if some important 
oil reserves turn up, the Communists would want to tackle Formosa in a 
hurry. That’s why MSA has shied away from any publicity about ex- 
ploration. 


The U.S. will probably recognize the new Bolivian government within 
the next two weeks. 








The State Dept. thinks that President Paz Estenssoro’s move to set 
up a tin nationalization commission may be a bluff. His regime doesn’t 
have the cash to run the nation’s tin mines now. 

Washington, fingers crossed, hopes a new U.S. ambassador can per- 
suade Paz to go easy, resume tin sales to the U.S.—on an interim basis, 
at least. 
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Gaylord Boxes Assure Faster. Easier Packing and Shipping 


You save money in your shipping room when you use Gaylord Boxes. 


Protection-engineered, Gaylord containers fit your product like a glove... 
It’s the unseen quality 
that gives you the extra 


Gaylord Sales and Service office will be glad to demonstrate the margin of safety in 


That's why they save time in packing and speed up shipping. Your nearest 


custom features that have won leadership for Gaylord Boxes. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES + FOLDING CARTONS + KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS « KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


New York ¢ Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City « Indianapolis « Los Angeles « Seattle « Houston « Oakland 
Minneapolis « Detroit « Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Dallas « St. Louis « Cincinnati « Des Moines « Oklahoma City « Portland 
Greenville « San Antonio « Memphis « Kansas City « Bogalusa « Chattanooga « Milwaukee « Weslaco « New Haven « Amarillo 
Appleton « Hickory « Sumter « Greensboro « Jackson « Miami « Omaha « Mobile « Philadelphia « Little Rock « Charlotte « Cleveland 








1. Boston 236.6 223.0 8. St. Louis 280.0 262.0 
2. New York 251.0 237.6 9. Minneapolis 310.9 288.5 


3. Philadelphia 252.9 248.0 10. Kansas City 341.5 325.9 


4. Cleveland 272.6 255.8 11. Dallas 374.5 347.2 
5. Richmond 289.8 269.4 12. San Francisco 306.5 295.3 
6. Atlanta 329.8 306.1 U.S. Composite 282.7 269.0 


1941= for seasonal 


7. Chicago 278.5 272.5 March ; February revised 


Incomes Dip, But Stay Ahead of 1951 


Incomes in the U.S. slid off a shade the countr vorkers continued up part f the Minneapoli 
Dalla 


more in March, according to the na ward in March. However, proprietors, showed a gain of 179 
tional composite of BUSINESS WeEEK’s farmers, and landlords experienced a increase 

Regional Income Indexes. But the dip further decline; the proprictor-landlord Biggest dip fi the previous month 
vas almost invisible—only 0.2% below — class and farmers, in fact, were behind a was in St. Loui 1.4%, but the 
February, 1952, and still 4.9% above a vear ago region is still ru 3 head of 
However, with incomes stay By and large, the castern states were last March. Next biggest drop was in 
region is now 


if igo 
ing level month after month, the gains ahead in comparison to a year ago. San Francisco 
becoming Richmond showed the biggest increase only 2.5% above the March, 1951, in 
@ above March, 1951. New York dex. Philadelphi vs a gain of only 


mallest gain re- 


over vear-ago figures are 
maller and smaller 8.3% 
Commerce Dept. figures indicate was up 6%; Boston, 5.6%; Cleveland, 1.7% over the 

that the wage and salary incomes of 5.7%; and Atlanta, 7.4% In other corded by any region 
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You, too, can cut costs and increase efficiency with 


BROWN FINTUBE Secttowat HEAT EXCHANGERS 


REDUCED FOULING: Brown Fintube Sections operate 
at lower “skin” temperatures, and minimize coking. 
The longitudinal pass aoe control the material flow, 


@ A Brown Fintube Heat Exchanger for a given duty 

consists of Brown Fintube standard heat exchanger 

connected in proper series-parallel arrange- 

ment ...and gives users many advantages not available 
with “bundle type” exchangers . . . including 


FLEXIBILITY: If the duty changes—and this is by no 
means uncommon — you can rearrange the 
you already have, and be operating efficiently on almost 
any new duty, on short notice, with a minimum of 
new equipment. “Bundle type” exchangers are not 
flexible. For them a change in duty usually involves de- 
signing, building—and waiting— for a whole new unit. 

NO OBSOLESCENCE: Brown Fintube Sections never 
become obsolete. They can be assembled into one 
exchanger after another. An exchanger can even be 
dismantled and the shipped, and reused, in 
two or more other plants miles apart. 


Si BROWN FINTUBE CoO. 


- 
, 
0 


BROWN FINTUBE 
MEAT TRANSFER PROOUCTS Fe 4 é, 


Storage Tanks 


Meat Exchangers 


Processing Tanks 


eliminating eddies and reducing fouling. Pressure 
drop is held to a minimum. 

EASY CLEANING: assures more efficient heat transfer. 
By manifolding an extra parallel stream into an ex- 
changer the entire unit can be operated continuously — 
always clean — without ever coming off line. 

REDUCED STORES: avoids tying up thousands of 
dollars in spare parts, housing and handling them. 

PROMPT DELIVERY: Standardization permits 
economical assembly line manufacture from 
standardized parts and quicker delivery. 

If you heat—or cool—liquids or gases in your 
plant, you can cut costs and increase efficiency with 
Brown Fintube heat exchanger . Send for 
Bulletin No. 512. It describes how we can save you money! 


Send for Bul. No. 512 


HOME OFFICE and WORKS © ELYRIA, OHIO yy wuz cive vou seas 


Heater for 
Railroad Tonk Cars 


age 
irect Fired 


Air Heater 








These Top Salaries Took a Cut 


Company profits (after taxes) *Top officer's pay (before taxes)... 


Percent Percent 
--.in 1950 ...in 1951 Change... in 1950...in 1951 Change 


Charles E. Wilson $834 -million $506 -million —39.3% $652,156 $583,256 — 6.7% 
President 
General Motors Corp. 


Crawford Greenewalt $307.6-million $220.7-million $539,550 
President 
duPont Co. 


Eugene Grace $122.9-million $106.5-million $464,321 
Chairman — 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 


Gwilym A. Price $77.9-million $64.5-million $216,231 
President 

Westinghouse 

Electric Corp. 


James Gray $40.2-million $32.1-million $221,938 
Chairman 

R. J. Reynolds 

Tobacco Co. 


Thomas J. Watson $33.3-million $27.8-million $373,637 
Chairman : 

) International Business 
Machines Corp. 


Harold Blancke $40.3-million $24.8-million $229,177 
President 
Celanese Corp. 


J. Spencer Love $27.1-million $13.7-million $241,117 
Chairman 
Burlington Mills Corp. 


Edward Little $15.7-million  $6.2-million $250,000 $226,401 
President 

Colgate-Palmolive- 

Peet Corp. 


Lingon Warren $14.7-million  $7.6-million $367,754 
President 
Safeway Stores, Inc. 


A 





*Total compensation figures above include pany contributions to executi 
Data SEC reports and Standard & Poor's. @Business Week 
No one can say top management is 
Pa Slashes Stand Out Se cis cic vas Roan 
almost as many pa its as there were 
increases. The tal ibove is a sam- 
pling of what happened in about 40% 


° 
As Farnin Ss Dro of the cases in 19 vhere there were 
g p changes in execut ompensation. 
BUSINESS WEEK'S ial check of 57 
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WHAT IF 


nas. waonse nao ro pinch every pie? 


The pinch is a cinch 
with food engineering 


When the housewife makes a pie, she trims away the 
excess dough with a knife and pinches the edges to- 
gether with her fingers. But at Wagner Baking Corpora- 
tion they turn out a pie every 22 seconds. So they have 
to trim and crimp the dough automatically. 

The development of automatic pie-making to its 
present high efficiency has been only one step in the 
trend of the food industry, now rapidly accelerating, 
toward push-button operation. Food engineering is 
reaching into every nook and cranny of the bakery, 
the cannery, the dairy, the brewery, the meat plant. 
Food plants know food engineering is vital in making 


beuy 


Equipment manufactured by Colborne Mig. Co., Chicago, lil. 


yesterday's profit fit today’s cost. So they're up-dating 
ingredients, packages, processes, handling methods and 
physical distribution. They've made their industry the 
third largest modernization and replacement market 
among manufacturers (and they buy over $20 billion 
worth of materials, parts, containers and supplies each! 
year). 

And what of the future? In the next 3 years, this 
market will remain among the steadiest in industry, 
according to a recent survey of buying plans. 

If you are selling to modern industry, here’s a market 
for you. And here’s a superior advertising medium: 
Foop ENGINEERING, which has tripled its paid circula- 
tion since 1940;— which continues to lead industry- 
wide readership polls (the latest, by Crossley Incorpo- 
rated) ; — which carries more advertising than any com- 
petitor directed to the entire food engineering market. 


WA McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 








LUMBER * PULP & weg How to Make 
FisH + LEAD + ZINC 


epuit + LIVESTOCK the Most of 


i Of bortu ity 


ee IN CANADA 


COLUMBIA 


Canada’s westernmost province 
leads the nation in production of 
lumber . . . it mines lead, zinc, 
gold . . . nets a fortune in 


Pacific salmon annually. 


Opportunity is coast-to-coast in Canada— 
and so is the B of M. 


For information on new sources of supply, 
new plant sites, taxation or finance in Canada, 
call on the B of M — interpreter of Canadian 
opportunity for U.S. businessmen over almost 

ot wee a century. Write to any U. S. office or to 


the Business Development Department, Bank 
of Montreal, Place d’Armes, Montreal. 


Bank OF MonTREAL 
Canada's Finst Sank Coast-to- Coast 
Ne : York---64 Wall St. Chicago---27 South La Salle St. San Francisco---333 California St. 
Mead Office: Montreal 


570 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA + RESOURCES EXCEED $2 BILLION 








MANPOWER 


ST OFF THE PRESS! 
ae © MARKETS: MATERIALS: SECURITY 


1952 Edition of 





West Virginia HAS workers for new or 
expanding industries, nearby markets, ample 
taw materials and protective terrain for ‘future 
security. For full cy 
plant location assistance write the West 
Virginia Industrial and Publicity Commission, 
State Capitol, Charleston 5, West Virginia. 





(Kn 


ANCHOR PLASTICS 


Co., Inc 
533-39 Canal St., New York 





See 5 page » 122 of this issue te the Giees section. 








high-paying companies in 28 industrial 
categories turned up this: In 1950 
management men’s paychecks had been 
substantially higher than the vear be 
fore in a big majority of companies; 
in 1951 many were down. The thing 
that stands out in th early roundup 
is the number—and size—of pay reduc 
tions. Besides that, the year's personal 
income tax hike mad take home pa 
of executives smalle 

¢ Tied With Profits—Th« trend in 
1951 chiefly reflects lower company 
earnings since management pay at the 
top usually fluctuates with profits. Big 
boosts in 1950 came from earnings 
that hit an all-time peak; big cuts in 
1951 followed shrinkage of after-tax 
profits 

As in the past, base salaries in 1951 
remained pretty much the same. The 
cuts came in bonu nd, in a number 
of instances, from lower company pay 
ments into pension funds 
e Big Three—Still on top of the heap 
in 1951 were the Big Three of U.S 
executive pay—General Motors, du 
Pont, and Bethleh Steel. Bv almost 
$200,000 a man, th top officers out 
distanced all the t of the exccutives 
in the survev, even though all three 
companies paid out s to their top 
officers than the \ befor 

Charles EF. Wi GM's president, 
kept his rank a ghest-paid among 
chief executives ut he ended up 
$68,900 under 195 >M’s other five 
highest-paid offi vere similarly 
short-changed ypared with 1950 
eA Lot of Bidinas Though pav cuts 
stand out in the past ir, about 70 of 
the 130 executis the survev in 
creased their carnins Che vear before, 
8? out of 130 got more money. In 
creases last vear 1 d from a paltry 
$200 boost for Stuart S. Ball, pre sident 
of Montgomery W | to $240.000 for 
Samuel Bronfman of Distillers Corp 
Seagrams, Ltd., total jumped 
from $112,328 to $336,542 

In between, the vere more small 
boosts than big on 1d manv cases 
where increases came in the form of 
extra pension payn 
e Deferred Pay—Salary © stabilization 
rules undoubted! 1ad something to 
do with the comparatively small num- 
ber of pay boosts. Then, too, a lot of 
the top men were taking deferred pay 
contracts in lieu of cash (this spreads 
income into later vears). Or thev were 
banking on restricted stock options to 
give them extra pocket money. High 
taxes make these devices (BW—Feb.23 
52,pl41) much m¢ ittractive than 
pay boosts 
e No Pattern—Industry bv industry, 
there wasn’t much of a pattern, either 
up or down. In steel, Bethlehem cut 
both its top officers several thousand 
dollars, while U.S. Steel—despite a 
14% drop in net after taxes—handed 
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AND WE THOUGHT WE DIDNT HAVE ANY SCRAPS 


“I'd urge any business to look over 
its premises with an eye out for scrap. 
Non-ferrous scrap is needed, too! 
Why don’t you appoint one man— 
with authority—to act as your Scrap 
Salvage Director?” 


“We don’t make anything of steel 
...80 we didn’t think we were con- 
cerned in the national scrap program. 

“Then we came to realize how badly 
we would be affected if steel products 
we use were shut off by the shortage of 
scrap. 

“When we learned a photographic 
film manufacturer was able to collect 
88 carloads of iron and steel scrap in 
his own plant—we began looking. 


‘We found plenty of idle metal that 
had rust on it and dust on it. Obsolete 
machinery. Outmoded equipment, 
jigs and fixtures. Broken parts—like 
wheels, chain, springs. Abandoned 
structures made of steel. 

“We found plenty. And, knowing 
our best chance of getting steel products 
was by furnishing the raw materials 
for steel-making, we promptly called 
in our local scrap dealer. 


This advertisement is a contribution, in the national interest, by 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 





SHIPPING 
FARM 
EQUIPMENT? 


Cut packaging costs! Cut shipping 
costs! Prevent damage! 





Do as other leading manufacturers 
of agricultural equipment. 

Use TEK WOOD"... tough, versatile, 
low-cost Tekwood . .. the Kraftpaper- 
and-hardwood sandwich. 

With Tekwood, you avoid using a 
lot of expensive lumber, cut labor 
assembly, too 

Tekwood is light...strong...dur- 
able. Won't shatter or splinter. Punc- 
ture-proof. Easy to work and handle. 
Hard to hurt. Meets military specifi- 
cations. Send for sample and details. 


_ UNITED STATES PLYWOOD 
CORPORATION 
55 West 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. 
World’s largest plywood organization 
*U. S. Pat. No. 1997344, T. M. Reg. 


YOUR PRODUCT IN 


AEROSOL FORM 


WILL BRING 


INCREASED SALES 


© Every week some new item is found to be high 
ly suited to this modern, fast-growing type of 
pockage 


*THE AEROSOL SPECIALISTS" 


Designs individually created 


Twenty-five yeors’ experience 


a 
7 
* Complete research facilities. 
7 


Economy strictly observed on all quotations 


Write 


Lh i ede), be) Miele) i fel 7 vale), | 
1360 WEST 9TH STREET + CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
IN CANADA: 295 King Street, East, Toronto, Ont 


Representatives in Key Cities 


SINCE 1894 

A national system for paying 

commercial travel expenses .. . 

that makes dollars and sense! 

AMERICAN CYANAMID CO. 
writes 

"The Traveletter system 

has been successfully operated 

by our company for the past 

17 years. In recent years, it bas 

been extended to include two 

of our largest subsidiary com- 

panies.” (User since 1935) 


FOR INFORMATION, WRITE: 
TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 
22 W. PUTNAM AVENUE 
GREENWICH, CONN. 














out salary increases of about $40,000 depend heavily on the recession-ridden 
apiece to Irving S. Olds (since retired), textile business came in for some of 


Benjamin Fairless, and Enders M. the sharpest pay cu ll 


> 
ough J. P. 


Voorhees. Stevens & Co. boosted salaries of Rob 


I'he same cross-trend showed up in ert |’. and John P. Ste 


vens about 


the tobacco industry (R. J. Reynolds $16,000 each, Burlington Mills chopped 


executives took a cut, Liggett & Myers back J. Spencer | ch: 
officers got a raise), food chain stores, J.C. Cowan, Jr., president, 


oil companies, and the auto industry. and $83,000, res; ively. 


lirman, and 
by $131,000 
The two 


In the latter, Chrysler Corp. upped top men of Celanese Corp. also felt 


chairman K. T. Keller’s pay about the blow, though their p 
$50,000 and president L. L. Colbert’s above the $100,00 irk. | 
about $73,000. the losses were in 


iy remained 
or all these, 


¢ Textile Shrinkage—As might be ex- Results of the BUSINESS WEEK survey 


pected, executives whose companies are tabulated bel 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY an 
Total 
Allis-Chaimers Mf. Co. 
W. A. Roberts, Pres... - $65,536 
J. L. Singleton, Vp. . . 31,648 
* Not an officer of the firm. 
International Harvester Co. 
John McCaffrey, Pres... $103,725 $60,675 $28,062 $192,462 
Peter V. Moulder, Ex. Vp. ........... 67,944 39,423 17,674 125,041 
Christian Jarchow, Ex. Vp eetbee ky 63,225 36,405 18,085 117,715 


AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING 
United Aircraft Corp. 
H. Mansfield Horner, Pres $103,530 $50,000 $160,737 
Frederick Rentschler, Chrm............ 103,950 — 103,950 
Boeing Airplane Co. 
William M. Allen, Pres $16,500 $86,500 
Wellwood Beall, Sen. Vp. 6 11,000 57,665 


APPAREL 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
$79,703 $20,000 $105,052 
Morris Greenberg, Vp 37,750 12,000 52,704 
Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
Barry Leitheed, Pres — $93,749 
Elbert O. Hand, Vp...: —_ 50,102 


AUTOMOBILES 

General Motors Corp. 
Charles E. Wilson, Pres $201,200 $365 ,000* $17,056 $583,256 
Albert Bradley, Ex. Vo... 161,100 325,000* 20,687 506,787 
Herlow H. Curtice, Ex. Vp 151,200 320,000* 17,559 488,759 
Ronald K. Evans, Ex. Vp.............. 136,100 275,000* 19,306 430,406 
Louis Goad, Ex. Vp . 136,200 275,000* 10,920 422,120 
Frederic G. Donner er 121,375 270,000* 9,290 400,665 
Harry Klingler vodka 116,000 230,000* 16,401 362,401 

* Payable in cash and stock in five installments. ** Not an officer 

Chrysler Corp. 
K. T. Keller, Chrm a , _ $300,900 
L. L. Colbert, Pres $80,000 284,540 
B. E. Hutchinson, Vp 45,000 270,900 
Fred M. Zeder, Vice Chem. 125,467 40,000 165,467 


BISCUITS, CAKE 
Continental Baking Co. 
R. K. Stritzinger, Pres... .. $83,112 $91,332 
George Faunce, Jr.,Vp. . 34,580 36,914 
National Biscuit Co. 
George H. Coppers, Pres. $125,900 - $125,900 
Roy E. Tomlinson, Chrm 91,100 a 91,100 


CHEMICAL 

E. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Crawford Greenewalt, Pres .. $144,600 $375,000 — $519,600 

Angus B. Echols, Vo ase 87,550 275,000 362,550 
Unien Carbide & Carbon Corp. 

Fred Haggerson, Chem. & Pres.......... $190,071 J $185,071 

Morse G. Dial, Ex. Vo , 116,666 148,076 
* includes $38,900 insurance company payment. 


CIGARETTES 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
James Gray, Chem $75,000 $12,003 $187,003 
John C. Whitaker, Pres.... ona SidKeig 27,150 7,995 105,145 
Liggett & Myers Tobac: 

B. F. Few, Pres. ... $48,333 $137,104 $10,374 $195,811 
G. W. Thompson, Vp Sorbba's d 36,166 85,099 23,244 144,509 
W_A. Blount, Vp... be 85,099 7,188 131,453 

(Continued on 
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1950 
Total 


$38,783 


$156,528 
102,650 


$67,300 
42,035 


$100,076 
49,657 


$95,183 
46,154 


$652,156 
561,044 
547,765 
463,811 
450,315 
449,891 


$250,800 
213,359 
225,800 
215,400 


$77,930 
34,739 


$109,867 
91,100 


$539,550 
384,100 


$219,115" 
102,150 


$221,938 
113,851 


$130,182 
139,261 
122,847 
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This improved Ekotape Recorder 
proves that even “the best” 
can be made still better! 


Ever since Webster Electric built and 
sold the first Ekotape, users of tape 
recorders have recognized Ekotape 
to be far ahead of the field from the 
standards of design, construction, 
operating simplicity, tonal excel 
lence and all-around performance. 
Now, in the latest 1952 models, cer- 
tain practical improvements have 
been added which make Ekotape even 
more outstanding as the finest, most 
versatile, most dependable portable 
recording-reproducing unit available 
for home, business, artistic or insti- 
tutional use. All of Ekotape’s struc- 
tural and performance superiorities 
have been retained, in- 

cluding its unique cen- 

tral speed-and-direction 

control which makes 

Ekotape undeniably the 

easiest of all tape re- 

corders to operate... 


Among Ekotape’s newest features 
are an attractively restyled, highly 
soil-resistant case in handsome col- 
ors, also improved design which 
permits use of both our new foot- 
switch* for remote control and the 
continuous tape magazine (described 
at the right, above). 
Such improvements as these on the 
latest Ekotape models typify the spirit 
of restless progress which has marked 
Webster Electric’s life and growth for 
almost a half-century. Webster Elec- 
tric manufactures many products to 
fill many needs in many fields—and, 
as we build for today, we are con- 
stantly planning for 
tomorrow’s antici- 
pated wants. You can 
buy with confidence 
any product bearing 
the proud Webster 
Electric name. 


*The new Ekotape foot-switch for remote control (available as 
an accessory) gives added ease of operation; is a great aid in edit- 
ing tapes; saves tape in recording conferences, rehearsals, etc. 


WEBSTER 


R.A 6 8 28: @ 


Ww 


ELECTRIC 


'$¢c ess +t & 


“Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 


Ekotape's new Continuous Tape Maga- 
zine, with its specially wound endless tape, 
lets you play a 5-10 minute recording con- 
tinuously without touching recorder or tape! 
Available as an accessory, it is highly useful 
for merchandising goods, issuing warning 
notices or wherever the same message is 
repeated to a succession of listeners. 


In millions of homes heoted with oil, 
more dependoble heat is enjoyed year in 
and year out because the oil-heating sys- 
tems are equipped with Webster Electric 
Fuel-units and Ignition Transformers—"the 
heart of an automatic oil-heating system.” 


Teletalk —aristocrat of intercommunication 
systems— provides instant two-way conversa- 
tion between individuals and departments: 
Just flip a key and talk! Saves time, waste 
motion, energy. Used by large and small 
businesses, industries, warehouses, institutions, 
government agencies. 


Hydraulic Pumps— Webster Electric man- 
vfactures a variety of gear-type hydraulic 
pumps of advanced design, suitable to a 
wide range of industrial and agricultural 
applications in the field of servo- and power- 
hydraulics; also, small pumps for circulating 
lubricating oil under hydraulic pressure 


/ 
on dln bl 
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Bonds! 


Webster Electric Co., Dept. BW5, Racine, Wis. 
Please send me information on items checked 
below 
(D Ekotape Recorder 
C) Feotheride 
Pick-up Cartridges 
0 Hydraulic Pumps 


oO Teletalk 
oO Fuel-units & 


Transformers 


ee 





Address 








City. 








Here's a fast, economical way to 
give plastics a gleaming metallic 
finish. Vacuum coat! And deposit 
a thrifty, .000003” layer of shining 
metal. It’s ideal for high-speed, 
low-cost production. 


INNA 
too! 


You can vacuum coat die castings, 
rubber mold castings and stampings 
with a bright, chrome-like finish — 
save multiple buffing and plating 
operations. Stretch scarce metals 
further or eliminate them. 

Low in cost. Simple to operate. 
Millions of novelties, ornaments 
and appliance parts now get their 
bright metallic finish from National 
Research vacuum coating equipment. 
Write today for details 


YASUURA 
SBORMTING 


A National Research Vacuum Coating Unit 


National Research 
Corporation 


Equipment Division 
70 MEMORIAL DRIVE, CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


United Kingdom: BRITISH-AMERICAN RESEARCH, LTO 
Head Office — Wishaw, lanarkshire 





veseree $190,000 


seeeee 


eee e eee) 


Bierwirth, Pres 
* $75,000 cash, stock valued at $75,000, iar ddd dagiené aesonansee 
DrRuGS 


Selery j§§ Bonus i$ Pension 


$115,619 
92,495 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 
$133200 


99,700 


$50,200 $45,000 
49,180 16,000 


$14,952 
11919 


$150,000* 
150,000* 


$30,000 
12,000 


$161,837 
16,159 


$3,600 


$14,205 


$114,492 


$19,668 
9449 


$28,584 
8,280 


$5,158 
3,070 


$10,841 
12,210 


$9,308 
11,022 


$211 
211 


$20,799 
7,621 


$1,946 
8,918 


$126 
34 


$52,996 


49,060 


1957 
Total 


$235,619 
142,495 


$239,692 
125,180 


$154,914 
127,466 


$353,210 
102,449 


$331,384 
311,080 


$136,562 
70,820 


$66,667 
45,000 


$132,850 
83,803 


$150,860 
110,973 


$110,286 
130,165 


$144,999 
115,024 


$112,328 
70,372 


$330,804 
310,620 


$264,750" $167,305 


215,001 


$15@,431 
134,473 


$109,308 
86,022 


$135,211 
63,966 


$182,636 
83,780 


$110,946 
104,878 


$125,000 
90,000 


$127,130 
131,278 


$101 .100 
81,100 


$125,000 
60,000 


$126,954 
89,561 


$124,926 
130,034 


$277,764 
300,000 
259 667 


182,128 


$216,231 
128,958 


$109,308 
75,764 


$125,769 
60,385 


$367,754 
165,601 


$115,940 
99,953 


$125,084 
90,084 


$127,378 
126,538 


$101,100 
80,900 


$100,000 
37,403 


$103,200 
66,515 


$105,120 
132,531 


$277,765 | 
355,355 
251,667 


(Continued on page 120) 
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Now LION Helps 


Clear the Tracks 


For America’s Railroads 





ee. saving man-hours and money for a vital industry 


Sprouting along railroad tracks, 
weeds are not merely unsightly; 
when they dry out, they become 
a fire hazard. Despite mowing 
machines, flame throwers, arsenic, and scythes, the war 
against weeds has remained time-consuming and costly. 


Now Lion Oil, through petro-chemistry, has developed 
a herbicidal oil which can be applied easily and safely 
from a spraying machine traveling at 15 miles per hour. 
Properly used, itis highly economical . . . kills weeds quickly. 


This Lion herbicide also meets the weed problems posed 
by nurseries and orchards, fence rows, ditch banks and 
industrial yards. Another Lion weed killer works wonders 


in cotton fields—without injuring the cotton. 


From one end of the petroleum scale to the other, Lion 
is making the most of petroleam with more than 60 petroleum 
and chemical products—ranging from gasoline and 
motor oils to nitrogen fertilizer materials made from 
air, water and natural gas! Each contributes to the 


continuing growth of Lion Oil. 


Keep Your tyeOn LION OIL COMPANY £1 Dorado, Arkansas 


A Leader in the Exciting Petro-Chemical Field... More Than 60 Petroleum 
and Chemical Products for Transportation, Industry and Agriculture. 
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fits any fork lift truck. 
Sweeps 100.000 sq. ft. 
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cost, yet quality. built Write: 


See your lift truck dealer for a demonstration 
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is the unique classified 
advertising section of 
BUSINESS WEEK. You 
can use it effectively and 
economically whenever 
you wish or offer employ- 
ment, personnel, or busi- 
ness opportunities to the 
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International Business Machines Corp. 


Thomas J. Watson, Chrm. . . . 
John G. Phillips, Vice Chem 


Remington Rand Inc.* 
James H. Rand, Pres s 
Harry Landsiedel, Ex. Vp 

* Year ended Mar. 31, 1951. 

National Cash Register Co. 
Edward A. Deeds, Chrm 
Stanley C. Allyn, Pres 


Gulf Off Corp. 

J. F. Drake, Chem. ...... 

S. A. Swensrud, Pres. ...... 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 


Eugene Holman, Pres... ............ f 


F. W. Abrams, Chem 
The Texas Co. 
W. S. S. Rodgers, Chrm. 
Harry Klein, Pres 
Standard Oil Co. (indiana) 
Robert E. Wilson, Chrm 
Alonzo Peake, Pres 
Secony-Vacuum Oil Co. 
B. B. Jennings, Pres 
G. V. Holton, Chrm 


Crown Zellerbach Corp.* 

J. D. Zellerbach, Pres 

R. A. McDonald, Ex. Vp 
* Years ended Apr. 30, 1950 and 1951. 
International Paper Co. 

John H. Hinman, Pres. . 

H. R. Weaver, Ex. Vo 


Radio Corp. of America 
David Sarnoff, Chem 
Frank Folsom, Pres 

Philco Corp. 


William Balderston, Pres. ............ 


James Carmine, Ex. Vp 


J. C. Penney Co. 


Benjamin Fairless, Pres............... 


Enders M. Voorhees, Dir 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 

Eugene Grace, Chrm 

Arthur B. Homer, Pres. 


J. P. Stevens & Co. 


Salary Bonus 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


$280,286 
150,021 


OFFICE MACHINES 


$159,750 
59,167 


$10,778 
3,656 


$100,000 
150,000 


OlL COMPANIES 


85,000 


$168,000 
133,750 


$175,000 
108,125 


$47,580 
6,406 


$175,000 
149,849 


$16,650 
14,275 


$26,982 
30,293 


$150,000 
140,000 


$3,375 
6,383 


$147,396 
137,151 


$21,437 
22,038 


$135,000 
110,000 


PAPER PRODUCTS 


$15,369 
14,510 


$1,123 
917 


$91,400 
62,250 
being On leave. 


$150,000 
125,000 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 


$200,000 
165,000 


$75,000 $83,000 

60,000 66,500 
RETAM TRADE 
$94,666 
94,666 

STEEL 
$211,000 


261 000 
211,400 


$306,652 
255,544 


$150,000 
120,000 


TEXTILES 





Robert T. Stevens, Chrm... 

John P. Stevens, Pres 

Raymond Emery, Ex. Vp 
Burlington Mills Corp. 

J. Spencer Love, Chrm 

J. C. Cowan Jr., Pres 


TOILET PREPARATIONS 


Procter & Gamble Co. 
Richard Deupree, Chrm 
Neil McElroy, Pres il 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com. 
Edward Little, Pres. “yi 
William Sims ll, Vo. . 
Jerome Straka, Vo 


American Viscose Corp. 


Frank H. Reichel, Chrm. & Pres......... 


Gerald S. Tompkins, Vp 


* includes $75,000 defetred contingent pev. 


Celanese Corp. 


$80,000 
80,000 


$8,710 
91,589 


$100,000 
117,991 


$125,000 
115,000 


$100,000 
50,000 
50,000 


$12,637 
6,000 
6,000 


YARN MILLS 


$125,000 
60,417 


$75,000 
15,000 


$97,050 $93,000 


31,000 


$12,404 
14,621 
17,418 


$6,200 
4,691 


$113,764 
5,562 
4,461 


$280,286 
150,091 


$170,528 
62 823 


$390,580 
248,281 


$218,632 
194,417 


$153,375 
146,383 


$168 833 
159,189 


$151,492 
125,427 


$212,423 
175,182 


$158,000 
126,500 


$94,666 
102,041 


$219,116 
271,176 
219,516 


$456,652 
375,544 


$92,404 
94,621 
97,418 


$110,743 
164,089 


$225,000 
232,991 


$226,401 
61,562 
60,461 


$190,050 
109,231 
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$373,637 
148,831 


$128,587 
54,956 


$100,000 
220,144 


$391,084 
281 362 


$209,918 
185,439 


$171,177 
165,510 


$149,970 
140,368 


$146,433 
112,397 


$212.110 
163,917 


$193,750 
155,000 


$108,188 
108,188 


$173,477 
222,897 
173,877 


$464,321 
381,932 


$76,979 
78,874 
94,326 


$241,117 
247 894 


$225,000 
252,462 


$250,000 
119,809 
119,032 


$210,846" 
86,969 


$229,177 
126,226 
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Fitting touch for hands that heal 


ANDS which hold so much responsibility must 
H move quickly, deftly, and surely. Gloves of 
neoprene latex fit like a second skin over surgeons’ 
hands . . . provide freedom of action, give complete 
protection. 

These neoprene surgeons’ gloves are membrane- 
thin for sensitive touch. Yet they’re strong and 
durable . . . and stay that way despite frequent 
exposure to the germ-killing heat of sterilizers and 
the deteriorating action of strong disinfectants. 

Neoprene work gloves are similarly designed for 
specific needs. In industrial plants, asbestos gloves 
impregnated with neoprene protect workers’ hands 
when handling hot materials. Sturdy neoprene- 
coated fabric gloves withstand daily contact with 
biting acid fumes over metal pickling baths ... 


BETTER RUBBER PRODUCTS ARE MADE WITH 


give long service in plants where resistance to oil, 
grease, chemicals and abrasion is important. 


Around the home, comfortable neoprene house- 
hold gloves afford the wearer complete protection 
when washing dishes, spotting clothes, or weeding 
the garden. Wherever hands must work, there’s a 
neoprene glove to fit the job. 


Gloves are just one item on the long list of out- 
standing resilient products made with neoprene. 
And the list is constantly growing as new applica- 
tions are developed. For more information, write 
for our booklet, “Design for Success with Neo- 
prene.”’ It describes neoprene’s properties and 
many of its important uses. E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. (Inc.), Rubber Chemicals Division 
X-5, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


&E6. U. 5. pat. OFF 


DU PONT NEOPRENE 130% AnaDIVer3sary7v 


NEOPRENE RESISTS: OXIDATION + HEAT + SUNLIGHT - OZONE + OILS 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. « « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 





+ CHEMICALS + PLEX-CRACKING + AGING - ABRASION + FLAME 


CLUOSS ssn soumos 


OF MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every week—closes 


2 lines. 


number. Write for speciai 


68 Post St. 





12 days in advance. Rate—$5.00 
per line ($2.50 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 
Allow 5 average words as line; count 2 words for box 
rates 
advertisements. Address box number replies c/o BUSINESS 
WEEK to the office nearest you. 
St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN 





for Business Services 


NEW YORK, 330 W. 42nd 
FRANCISCO, 








EMPLOYMENT 


Selling Opportunity Offered 
Representatives Wanted—All key trading areas. 


fine Industrial items for Industrial Plants 
Mill Su ply & Industrial jobbers. Our princi- 
im tem (Stadoil) Diamond Lapping 
of the scarce diamond wheels 
te (Grind-All) for wet grinding 
ears in the fleld 
all areas no 
territe 
Other « pe 
a Salesman 
Tell us about. yourself 
etter Box El Monte, Calif. (Los 
es suburb) 


=== Positions 


s 6 hasbeotest £ 


Wanted = 


9 keenly aware of 
pendence of design, production, meth- 
ods, costs, sales and profits desires change. 
Box 438 





nterde 


=== Selling Opportunity Wanted ——= 

Conede’s s Bonet Mining and your product 

* uality epresentation. Have 

ntacts ment ond sales “Knew- how’ a 
Awe 8 Confidential Box 4320 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


cosetgn Problems? Turn them over to McGraw- 
r t atives in 70 o t e execute 
ds of business assignm Market 
Econ © surveys Co 
reports. For details 
McGraw-Hill 
st 42, New York 36, N 


sales 


siness Services 


( ition, 330 We 


Humen Relations, Training, information: Manual, 
u ~oklet prepared for specific needs 


X- Rey —- e ~ is your Detroit Office and 
al Control on materials 
n lvason V ‘ € 
© phic Colorimetr 
hic and Radiog 
write fe omple infec 
. 13931 Oakland Av Highland Park 3. 
n. TOwnsend 9-5400, 


4 ELP WANTED? 


if your organization needs personnel at the 
management level use this “clues” section of 
BUSINESS WEEK to make quick, effective— 


and economical contact with them. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Start 
You 
ke 


Profit Copertuatty for lifetime business. 
a Venetian nd Laundry New Machine 
year $15,000 _pre ofit 


can aim at a first 
‘ chita 12 ansas 


442 N. Seneca, W 


& promotions. 
Free Catalog. 


_ Premiums 
orte $3.30 up 
Tran rade B W 565 5 Ave, N.Y 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


For Lease 


Swiss Watehes for 
Dire« 1 rt 


Long island City, oe, Y. —60,000 sq. ft. of open 
‘ 1 1 née yne-story build- 
‘Railroad siding 

. tall board 

fire proo 

r plenty dayligh 
i subways Only ten 
entral Terminal Box 


For Sale 


Executive Aircraft for sale. 
Servi < Johnstown-Cambria Co 
port, ie hue town, Pa 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


Auto Fleet Leasing=——— 


ROLLINS FLEET LEASING 
Any number of Cars or Trucks 


Luther Flying 


unty Air- 





« relations 
ae of dollars 
rite For Folde 

“100% Tax DepucriBLe 


hone 3261 
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Retirement Age Set 


For Bank Directors 


Compulsory _ retiré 
and employees at fixed age—usually 
65—is a set policy in many companies 
Now the Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
of Chicago has gone one step higher 
Its retirement pol includes directors 
as well. 

I'he bank’s 

members elected ti 
ated this vear as th 
into effect. 
e Same Purpose—Motives for 
change the 
for retirement of officers 
As the bank puts it, the 
sure continuous direction of the highest 
standards.” 

The policy was adopted three vears 
ago, but it wasn’t until this vear that 
the first crop of directors was retired 
Before making retirement 
for directors policy, 
Harris Trust turn 
committee of outside 
members, who aren't officers 
¢ Rules—Here’s how the plan works 

e Outside di in’t stand for 
reelection to th oard in the vear 
when they reach 7 two vears after 
retirement major business 
connection, which omes first 

e Officer-direct can servi 
board for only ear after retiring 
from their the bank That 
means until age nee the bank re 
tires all its off 

One big differ trom most retire 
ment plans: No p with the 
retirement of di 


ment of officers 


of 18 has five new 
fill 


new plan was put 


board 


vacancics Cre 


the 


are essentia same as thosc 
ind emplovees 


um 1 to in 


1 pulsory 
a part of company 
over to a 


board 


idea 
directors 


1 the 


from tl 
on the 


iob 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Executive development at Esso Stand 
ard Oil Co. has b 1 full-time job 
First started in 1945, upgrading of mid 
dle management Esso will be 
guided by Owen H. Humphrey, who 
did the job on basis 
he was assistant the 
ployee relations department 
6 

All du Pont stockholders got 
blow description of what went on at 
the annual meeting this month when 
Lewis D. Gilbert of the two broth 
the f-stvled consciences 
of top management, proposed that of 
ficers get no more than $200,000 a vear. 
The company sent stockholders a tran- 
script of the arguments “in view of 
the apparent wid id interest in the 
matter of officer npen 
bert’s motion fail 


now 
t-time when 


manager of em 


1 blow-by 


ers who arc 


sation.” Gil 


General Electric Co.’s suggestion 
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awards in 1951 hit the record total of 
more than $500,000. The $523,816 GE 
handed out to employees for good 
ideas topped the previous high of $375,- 
000 in 1950. Biggest award was $4,600 
for a suggestion to improve the making 
of cooling fins in refrigerator com- 
pressors. 

, * 
Be-kind-to-secretaries week will be ob- 
served June 1-7. Commerce Secretary 
Charles Sawyer made it official for the 
first time at a meeting with Mrs. Mary 
H. Barrett, president of the National 
Secretaries Assn., and C. King Wood- 
bridge, president of Dictaphone Corp. 
and chairman of National Secretaries 
Week Council. 

e 
A new twist to restricted stock op- 
tions for executives has been added by 
American Republics Corp. and Barber 
Oil Co. Under present stock options, 
an employee is offered company stock 
at a price slightly under the current 
market, but he doesn’t have to buy the 
stock until the price can give him a 
tidy capital gain. American Republics 
and Barber Oil now plan to make op- 
tions even more attractive. They'll pay 
the executive, during the life of the 
option, a sum that matches what he 
would have received in dividends from 
the stock if he’d exercised the option. 


e 
Merl Douglas, of Sears, Rocbuck & 


Co.’s personnel department, told the At- 
lanta (Ga.) management conference that 
economic education progsams can be 
expensive—and useless—if business isn’t 
careful. He estimated business spent 
$100-million on such programs in 1950, 
but many failed because companies 
talked down their audience, made ab- 
stract presentations, and “too obviously 
had axes to grind.” 
* 
Group discussions are more effective in 
changing behavior or opinions than the 
formal lecture method. That’s the con- 
clusion two researchers from Connecti- 
cut—Jacob Levine of the V. A. Hospital 
in Newington and John Butler of ‘Trin- 
ity College—reached in an experiment 
with 29 supervisors on rating employees 
in a big manufacturing plant. Those 
who were taught by lecture persisted in 
overrating their workers, the others by 
group discussion found ways to take the 
bias out of their ratings. 
* 

A profit-sharing trust for employees has 
been approved by Standard Oil Co. of 
California stockholders. Under the plan, 
an employee has to be at least 35, with 
five years’ service to participate. He 

ays 24% of his first $3,600 a year, 
after that either 24% or 5%. Stand- 
ard puts in 2% of ¢arnings before 
taxes. Proceeds will be used to buy 
company stock. 
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THE TREND 


Government by Personal Subsidy 


“Economic Measures in Favor of the Family” is the 
title of a 175-page report just issued by the United 
Nations. It is a detailed study of family grants, allow- 
ances, and special privileges accorded by the central 
governments of 24 countries. 

The range of assistance is very broad: school lunches, 
housing, income tax relief, family allowances, special 
free holiday transportation for mothers, cut-rate subway 
fares, furniture loans, special employment help, aid in 
meeting fuel and lighting bills, requisitions for a family 
garden, and lowered admission charges to museums. 

By U.N. count, France stands at the top. The Paris 
government provides 22 family aids of various kinds. 
The United States stands fourth from the bottom. 

Ihe report has no editorial conclusion. But the un- 
spoken sentiment seems to be that a nation, like the 
U.S., near the bottom of the listing is not properly dis- 
charging its obligation to its families. 

Perhaps it is not. At least, we can see how the argu- 
Certainly, the family is the 
basic unit in our society. Aid to mothers and children 
is doubtless a better investment of a community’s re- 
sources than nine out of 10 alternative uses to which 


ment might be developed. 


tax revenue is put. In many countries, aids of this sort 
form a telling part of the answer to the appeal of com- 
munism. And in many cases, they constitute an integral 
part of national population policy. 

What interests us most, though, in this report is the 
documentation it provides for one of the arresting trends 
of our time: the growing number of people who receive 
direct financial assistance from the central government. 
The story of the expansion of Big Government is largely 
the story of this development. 

A look around in this country provides examples from 
many fields. A striking one is found in agricultural aid pro- 
grams. From the time the Dept. of Agriculture was 
created in 1862 until 1933, federal agricultural policy 
took the form of indirect aid. It was carried out through 
financial support for programs of research and educa- 
tion, and through the regulatory functions of the Dept. 
of Agriculture. 

his approach, through aid to an industry as a whole 
rather than to the individual, left farmers more or less 
free to make production and marketing decisions on 
their own farms. 

In the last 20 years aid to farmers has more and more 
been taking the form of direct payments from the federal 
Treasury to individual farmers. Today the Production 
and Marketing Administration, acting for the Secretary 
of Agriculture, distributes direct governmental payments 
to some 2-million to 3-million farmers. The Dept. of 
Agriculture, directed by a politically minded member 
of the President’s cabinet, has become an enormous 
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quasi-political agency. It has, besides its almost 60,000 
full-time employees, 105,000 local farmer-committeemen 
on its part-time paid staff. State committeemen in 1951 
were paid an average rate of $28.31 per day and worked 
an average of 124 days. 

This situation illustrates graphically how Big Gov- 
ernment—whether in agriculture or family aid—develops 
on the basis of direct payments to individual citizens. 

It’s easier to identify this trend than to know how to 
stop it. It provides such a convenient vehicle for polit- 
ical purposes. Part of the answer must be sought in 
trying to carry out programs that rightly are the respon- 
sibility of the central government on some basis other 
than direct subsidy to individuals. Another part must 
be sought in reversing the attitude toward the central 
government from that of the agency of first resort to 
one of last resort. Where governmental problems can 
be dealt with on a local, state, or regional level, they 
should be. It makes a difference. 

It is the difference between responsible government, 
closely supervised by those closest to it and most directly 
interested, and irresponsible government, so remote from 
the source of its authority, the appointment of its per- 
sonnel, and the accountability for its operations as to 
be beyond the real control of anyone. 


Good vs. Good 


Britain’s latest try at increasing coal production is an 
expensive flop. To get more men at the coal face, the 
Labor government last year cooked up a scheme for 
importing Italians and training them in British ways. 
The union agreed, the first thousand went to work. 

The second thousand, now trained and ready, have 
been told that there are no jobs. They must go home, 
or the British miners will strike. The: National Coal 
Board has yielded to pressure from the workers. 

Whatever the rights and wrongs of this, it is a good 
example of what happens when private and _ public 
interests clash in the shadow land between politics and 
economics. The problem may be as clear as the need 
for more coal in Britain, the solution as obvious as an 
increase in the number of miners. But the lofty goal of 
FE, Pluribus Unum is hard to reach 

The case of the British miners 
We have a barrelful like it right here 
and plans are made. Then the national interest begins 
stepping on individual prejudices and interests. Voters 


no isolated one. 
Problems arise, 


clamor. Politicians knuckle under. 
In a democracy, it is likely to be that way. But we 
make progress only if the processes of conciliation and 


compromise are understood and not pushed to the 
limit. Strain them too hard, and everybody loses. 
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MACHINERYS 
LIFE 
PRESERVERS- 


Fajnir Radial Bearing 
with M ani-Seals 


Any one of the Fafnir seals and shields illustrated 
will prolong the life of a ball bearing that prolongs 
the life of a machine. Each is designed to meet 

a specific set of conditions. All have a double job 
... to keep lubricant in, contaminants out. They 
account, in no small degree, for more and more 
machines needing less and less attention . . . and 
lasting longer. + + + The first protective device for 
ball bearings was a Fafnir development, designed 

at the request of a manufacturer . . . another 
indication of the Fafnir “attitude and aptitude” 
for solving bearing problems. The Fafnir Bearing 


Company, New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


MOST COMPLETE Aap LINE IN AMERICA 
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DIVISION OF ILLINOIS TOOL WORKS 





